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Award  recognizes  student-made  projects  Woodworking  students  honored 


By  liana  C.  Dadds 


The  Master  Craft  Award  was 
established  in  1980  by  former 
Conestoga  College  President 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  to  “recognize 
student  achievements  of  excel- 
lence in  program  related  hand- 
craft skills,”  said  Gail  Resche, 
former  secretary  to  Registrar 
Betty  Martin. 

According  to  Resche,  the 
entrants’  work  must  have  been 
part  of  a semester  or  year  long 
school-related  assignment. 

He  also  added  that  projects  are 
judged  in  relation  to  ^e  program 
and  the  quality  of  skill  used. 

Individuals  or  groups  are  al- 
lowed to  submit  their  projects  as 


long  as  they  have  won  a program 
award  for  their  work  before  it’s 
entered  into  the  Master  Craft 
Awards,  said  Martin  in  a recent 
interview. 

Martin  said  that  applications, 
which  are  available  from  pro- 
gram co-ordinators,  have  to  be  in 
by  the  May  15  deadline. 

Judging  will  take  place  May 

21. 

Last  year’s  entrants  included  a 
three-fingered  robotic  gripper,  a 
hand-crafted  teak  clock,  a hy- 
draulic ^bor  press,  a magazine, 
a short  motion  picture,  and  ex- 
pansion plans  for  Fischer-Hall- 
man  Road. 

The  road  expansion  plans  by 
Jaroslav  Borovicka  and  Fer- 


nando Morals,  now  graduates  of 
the  civil  engineering  program, 
won  the  1991  Master  Craft 
Award. 

Civil  engineering  instructor 
Mahesh  Nanda  estimated  the 
work  done  by  his  students 
Borovicka  and  Morals  would 
have  sold  in  the  business  world 
for  about  $65,000  and  taken 
hundreds  of  hours  to  complete. 

“To  reach  this  stage  in  itself  is 
a great  recognition  . . . this  is  the 
reward  of  the  teachers,”  said 
Nanda  at  the  awards  judging. 

Resche  says  that  any  student 
interested  in  information  about 
the  Master  Craft  Award  should 
see  their  program  co-ordinator 
for  details. 


Hepatitis  B 
ciinic  delayed 

By  Ken  Cenerelli 

The  hepatitis  B immunization 
clinic  at  Doon  campus  has  been 
postponed  until  March  30,  from 
its  originally  scheduled  March  3 
date. 

The  immunization  clinic  is  for 
students  in  programs  which  are 
considered  “high  risk,”  said  Con- 
estoga College’s  senior  health 
nurse  Marilyn  Fischer. 

Programs  include  nursing,  nurs- 
ing assistant,  health  care  aid  and 
early  childhood  education.  Hepa- 
titis B immunization  is  manda- 
tory for  the  ambulance  care 
program  but  optional  for  the  others. 

Fischer  said  hepatitis  B is  con- 
tracted the  same  way  as  acquired 
immune  defiency  syndrome 
(AIDS),  through  blood  and  other 
bodily  fluids. 

The  cost  of  the  immunization  is 
$90  for  three  injections.  The  first 
injection  is  administered  at  the 
first  hepatitis  B immunization 
clinic,  the  second  injection  one 
^ month  later,  and  the  third  six 
months  after  the  first  injection. 

Students  would  normally  have 
to  get  the  vaccine  and  injections 
from  their  doctor  at  costs  up  to 
$150. 

“We  have  heard  the  injections 
costing  as  much  as  $200,”  Fi- 
scher said. 

“When  we  were  approached  by 
the  drug  company,  we  decided  if 
we  could  save  some  money  for 
the  people  in  health  sciences,  we 
would  go  ahead  with  it.” 

Tracey  Hecr,  a first-year  nurs- 
ing student,  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  the  hepatitis  B injections  as 
a safety-first  measure.  “It  will  be 
worth  it  in  the  long-run.  People 
who  are  not  getting  it  (the  injec- 
tion) figure  they  will  get  the  shot 
for  free  once  they  are  infected, 
but  that  is  kind  of  useless.” 

The  clinic  was  postponed  be- 
cause one  of  the  college  doctors 
could  not  be  present  for  the 
clinic.  The  injections  will  be 
given  by  the  college  nurses,  with 
the  doctor’s  approval. 


Movin’  on  up! 

Ivan  Ewers,  left,  and  wife  Marlene  Ewers,  of  North  American  Van 
Lines,  delivered  the  last  parts  for  the  Doon  campus  elevator  on 
March  3. 

(Photo  by  Ted  Hodgins) 


New  training  methods  discussed 


By  liana  C.  Dadds 

Richard  Allen,  Ontario’s  minis- 
ter of  Colleges  and  Universities, 
announced  Jan.  31,  that  a task 
force  will  look  into  advanced 
training  needs  of  post-secondary 
students. 

The  task  force,  lead  by  Walter 
Pitman,  will  examine  the  integra- 
tion of  college  and  university 
programs. 

The  study  will  be  directed  to- 
wards specialized  training  of  stu- 
dents through  the  combination  of 
analytical  and  theoretical  train- 
ing of  universities  and  the 
hands-on  approach  of  colleges,  a 


recent  press  release  from  the 
ministry  announced. 

Representatives  from  colleges 
and  universities  will  examine  the 
viability  of  creating  programs 
which  will  teach  students  in  a 
way  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  been  unable  to  do  in 
the  past. 

Findings  from  the  task  force, 
will  be  revealed  in  a March  1993 
report. 

Pitman  was  the  director  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  (OISE)  from  1987  to 
1991,  and  is  a former  president 
of  Ryerson  Polytechnieal  Insti- 
tute. 


Ian  Smith,  left,  receives  a drill  kit  for  the  top  achievement  in  practi- 
cal work  award  from  Wayne  Starr,  of  William  Knell  and  Co.  Ltd. 

(Photo  by  M.  L Skornyak) 


By  M.L.  Skornyak 

Students  from  the  advanced  ap- 
prentice industrial  woodworkers 
program  were  honored  at  an 
awards  luncheon  Feb.  28. 

The  group  of  16  students  com- 
pleted their  final  eight-week  in- 
class  training  session  at  Con- 
estoga College’s  Doon  campus. 

“All  that’s  left,  is  writing  the 
final  government  exam  to  qualify 
for  the  certificate  of  apprentice- 
ship,” said  Albert  Anema,  wood- 
working apprentice  program 
co-ordinator  at  Doon  campus. 

Two  advanced  apprentice  stu- 
dents were  recognized  for  out- 
standing work  in  the  practical 
and  theory  components. 

Recipients  of  the  top  achieve- 


ment in  practical  work  and  the- 
ory awards  were  Ian  Smith  and 
Chris  Lovell. 

Smith  received  a Black  and 
Decker  drill  kit  from  William 
Knell  and  Company  Ltd.,  Barrie. 
Lovell  was  awarded  $100  cash 
prize  from  the  Canadian  Wood- 
working Machinery  Distribution 
Association. 

For  many  individuals,  appren- 
ticesliip  programs  offer  an  alter- 
native way  to  Icam. 

“The  essence  of  the  apprentice- 
ship program,”  said  Edward 
Tooke,  an  industrial  training  con- 
sultant from  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Skills  and  Development,  “is  to 
earn  while  you  learn.” 

Most  apprenticeship  students 

See  Students,  page  4 


Recession  affects  student  travel 


By  Jamie  Slater 

Travelling  is  for  the  birds. 

That  is,  if  you  are  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  college  students  flying 
south  for  spring  break. 

Todd  Kirlik,  director  of  sales 
for  Action  Holidays,  says  the 
agency  sends  more  than  150  high 
school,  college  and  university 
students  on  trips  throughout  the 
various  spring  break  weeks. 

Action  Holidays  deals  with 
more  than  10  colleges,  including 
Conestoga,  but  has  noticed  a 
huge  drop  in  sales,  which  Kirlik 
blames  on  the  recession  among 
other  things. 

“The  recession  has  hurt  us  a 
lot,”  Kirlik  said.  “We’re  down 
60  per  cent.  We’re  working  on 
lower  margins,  but  our  costs 
have  gone  up.  8tudents  just  don’t 
have jobs. 

“Up  until  this  year,  students 
had  money.  When  we  came  in 
with  low  costs,  students  real- 
ized trips  were  affordable.  The 
economy  was  good  then.  Con- 
estoga College  is  the  only  place 
where  trips  have  sold  better  this 
year.” 

Doon  Student  Association  activi- 
ties co-ordinator,  Becky  Westman, 
said  23  students  booked  to  go  to 
Cancun,  Mexico,  last  year,  com- 
pared to  the  35  this  year. 


The  recession  is  not  the  only 
reason  student  bookings  are  not 
up  this  year,  Kirlik  said. 

“Students  are  also  more  leery 
of  fly-by-night  student  travel 
agencies.  It’s  important  that  stu- 
dents do  some  checking  before 
booking  a trip  with  an  agency. 

“Make  sure  the  company  is 
registered  with  the  Travel  In- 
dustry Act  of  Ontario,”  Kirlik 
said. 

“This  basically  ensures  that 
your  money  will  be  returned  if 
the  agency  closes. 

“Also,  check  around  and  make 
sure  it’s  the  type  of  place  you 
want  to  go  to.” 

Carol  McCafferty,  owner  of 
Goliger’s  Travel  Agencies  in 
Cambridge,  said  despite  the  re- 
cession, the  rise  in  popularity  in 
student  travel  is  really  no  sur- 
prise. 

“Students  are  reacting,  like  ev- 
eryone else,  to  this  high  stress 
period,”  McCafferty  said. 

“They  try  to  go  on  a trip  for  as 
little  (money)  as  possible.  Most 
tend  to  go  all-inclusive,  this  way 
they  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
their  budget.” 

Both  McCafferty  and  Kirlik 
agree  that  the  hottest  destination 
this  year  is  Cancun,  Mexico. 

“Cancun  has  been  steadily 

See  Vacations,  page  3 
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Media  support 
yuppie  recession 

The  Great  Recession  of  the  ’90s  is  what  the 
media  is  calling  our  current  economic  slump. 

And  I,  as  a semi-starving  student,  feel  really 
sorry  for  all  those  young  urban  professionals 
who,  reportedly,  have  had  to  give  up  their 
Haagen  Dazs  ice  cream  for  the  President’s 
Choice  brand. 

Boy,  what  a sacrifice. 

It  breaks  my  little  heart  to  hear  of  the  former 
$200,000  income  bracket  families  who  have 
one  spouse  out  of  work,  and  now  only  clear 
about  $ 100,000  before  taxes. 

Suffering  is  great  everywhere,  it  seems. 

How  these  poor  people  must  lower  their  standards  to  collect 
Unemployment  Insurance. 

It  m^es  the  ’30s  look  like  playtime. 

Now  I can  accept  that  these  white-collar  whiz-kids  probably  had 
to  suffer  their  way  through  school,  as  we  do  now,  but  I think  the 
media  is  romanticizing  a plight  that  for  some,  doesn’t  really  exist. 
So  we  all  have  to  tighten  our  belts  a little.  Such  is  life. 

I was  appalled  when  I heard,  on  the  way  home  from  school  late 
one  Sunday  night  (yes,  I work  Sundays),  a sad  pop-tune  as  back- 
ground to  confessions  of  former  yuppies  who  are  now  forced  to 
watch  their  expenditures. 

I even  felt  sorry  for  them,  until  I came  to  a roaring  halt  and  realized 
that  I was  driving  my  only  asset — a 12-year-old  junker,  and  earning 
the  whopping  sum  of  $700  a month. 

Let  me  tell  you,  after  rent,  bills  and  food,  I have  a whopping  $25 
expendable  income  to  blow. 

Oh,  but  I forgot,  that  now  goes  to  my  tuition  fund. 

And  I’m  one  of  the  lucky  ones. 

I guess  it  bothers  me  when  a world  situation  is  romanticized  by  the 
media. 

When  the  Toronto  media  make  the  city’s  economic  situation  seem 
like  a bad  Bette  Midler  flick,  I begin  to  worry. 

And  lets  face  it,  even  working  at  half  their  normal  income,  as  far 
as  I’m  concerned,  yuppies  are  doing  a hell  of  a lot  better  than  I am. 

Now  I don’t  mean  to  sound  bitter,  or  selfish,  but  if  they  are 
near-poverty  cases,  I can’t  imagine  what  I,  or  my  friends,  would  be 
classified  as. 

It’s  a good  thing  the  yuppie-dominated  media  doesn’t  look  at  the 
blue-collar  workers. 

And  what  if  there  were  children  around,  and  not  at  day  care,  when 
they  talked  to  their  subjects? 

Can  you  imagine  a reporter  who  makes  $55,000  being  subjected 
to  dirty  little  hands,  ones  that  might  even  touch  the  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  broadcast  equipment  they’ve  brought  along? 

A recession?  It’s  a cut-and-dry  word. 

There  is  nothing  romantic  about  not  being  able  to  put  food  on  the 
table,  or  keep  the  heat  on  all  night,  or  having  to  buy  clothes,  if  at  all, 
at  thrift  shops. 

Demoralizing,  yes.  Romantic?  I really  don’t  think  so. 
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Letters  to  the  editor 

spoke  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  If  you  have 
a beef,  or  an  opinion,  please  send  it  in.  Spoke 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  to  fit  space,  and  to 
remove  any  libellous  statements.  Your  letter  must  be 
signed,  and  include  your  program  and  year  for  veri- 
fication. Send  letters  to  the  Spoke  office,  room  4B1 5, 
Doon  campus. 
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Relationships  work  both  ways 


If  you  could  have  one  wish,  what  would  you  want? 

A new  car?  A more  satisfying  job?  Financial  inde- 
pendence? 

A recent  study  into  the  myths  of  love  indicated  most 
men  and  women,  from  the  young  to  the  old,  would 
choose  to  have  a good  relationship. 

This  sounds  simple  enough,  but  good  relationships 
are  rare.  Especially  between  a man  and  a woman. 

Now  I don’t  pretend  to  be  Ann  Landers  and  have  all 
the  answers.  But  my  own  experience,  especially  after 
planning  a wedding  for  the  past  year,  leads  me  to 
believe  there  is  a great  division  between  the  basic 
beliefs  and  desires  of  men  and  women. 

Take  for  example  the  idea  of  spending  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars  for  a dress  which  will  be 
worn  only  once.  ^ 

For  many  women,  a wedding  dress  is  something  so 
precious  that  no  expense  should  be  spared. 

For  many  men,  fortunately  not  my  fiance,  any  expen- 
diture on  something  so  “meaningless”  is  obscene. 

As  one  of  my  eloquent  peers  said  “It’s  more  practical 
to  rent” 

But  it  isn’t  just  me.  The  Quebec  Corporation  of 
Psychologists,  who  conducted  the  public  study,  found 
many  differences  in  the  common  myths  men  and 
women  hold  about  life  and  love. 


Many  women  think  communication  is  the  solution  to 
^ every  problem.  While  many  men  believe  everything 
can  be  solved  in  bed. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  myths  held  by  many 
women  is  the  belief  love  can  change  someone,  psy- 
chologist Rose-Marie  Charest  said. 

Few  men  try  to  change  their  partner,  she  said.  If  a 
man  is  unhappy  in  a relationship,  he  simply  ends  the 
relationship  and  looks  for  someone  more  compatible. 

These  beliefs  are  illusions  and  they  can  be  harmful  or 
even  destructive,  said  Charest.  “Because  in  the  end, 
they  are  myths.  There  are  no  magic  solutions.” 

Although  it’s  our  differences  which  often  attract  us 
in  the  first  place,  they  can  become  part  of  the  problem 
when  trying  stay  together  if  these  beliefs  are  based  on 
myths. 

The  basic  message,  I guess,  is  to  listen  and  talk. 

Because,  in  spite  of  all  the  differences  between  men 
and  women,  the  study  found  we  share  the  illusion  that 
an  unsatisfactory  relationship  is  better  than  no  relation- 
ship at  all  and  to  be  happy,  you  have  to  be  part  of  a 
couple. 

As  my  wise  71 -year-old  grandmother,  who  has  been 
happily  married  for  more  years  than  she  cares  to  count, 
says  “It’s  better  to  sacrifice  the  battle  to  win  the  war.” 

— By  M.  L.  Skornyak 


Spring  means  shedding  pounds  L 
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Slater 


Spring  is  in  the  air.  The  sun  is 
shining,  the  flowers  are  bloom- 
ing and  — the  flab  is  showing. 

That’s  right!  The  months  of 
hiding  behind  huge  winter 
sweaters  are  gone.  All  the  potato 
chips,  chocolate  bars  and  pret- 
zels have  caught  up  with  you. 

It  happens  every  year,  and 
each  time  vows  are  made  to 
never  let  it  happen  again  — you 


promise  to  watch  what  you  eat  and  get  a membership 
at  the  local  gym. 

But  face  it,  unless  you  ski  or  play  hockey,  winter  is 
generally  an  inactive  season,  where  the  “blahs”  can 
quickly  overwhelm  to  you. 

It  begins  with  the  first  snow  fall.  At  first  it’s  nice. 
White  flakes  slowly  fall  to  the  ground.  It’s  almost 
romantic. 

It  doesn’t  stay  nice  for  long  though. 

The  snow  falls  harder  and  harder.  Soon  it’s  bitter 
cold,  the  wcatlicr  is  unpredictable  and  driving  on  icy 
roads  is  scarier  than  a roller  coaster  ride.  Staying  in 
the  house  and  watching  television  becomes  the  best 
way  to  beat  the  “blahs”. 

Warm  nights  by  the  fireplace  while  the  wind  blows 
wildly  outside,  soon  turn  into  munch-out  movie  nights 
with  popcorn,  hot  chocolate,  pizza  and  brownies. 


Weekly  salaries  are  spent  on  new  video  releases 
and  classics  you’ve  viewed  at  least  100  times. 

An  ideal  workout  is  a walk  up  the  stairs  and  washing 
the  dishes  manually. 

Although  it’s  not  intentional,  winter  lifestyles  are 
lazy  and  unhealthy. 

With  little  time  left  before  the  dust  is  cleaned  off  the 
bathing-suit,  the  desperate  attempt  to  “lose  30  pounds 
in  two  weeks”  takes  place. 

Instead  of  playing  new  arrivals,  the  video  cassette 
recorder  is  used  to  tape  workout  programs  which  you 
do  three  times  in  one  night  to  bum  off  the  excess  fat 
in  as  little  time  as  possible. 

Whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  stairs  are 
used  instead  of  elevators,  salads  are  eaten  in  place  of 
a hamburger  and  a twinkie. 

It’s  difficult,  but  by  May,  the  bathing-suit  fits.  In 
fact,  after  a summer  of  no  television,  lots  of  tennis 
and  healthy  eating,  a new  bathing  suit  has  been 
bought  to  fit  the  “healthier”  you. 

When  summer’s  over,  you  feel  great  and  you’re  in 
shape.  You’re  enjoying  the  new  you. 

As  winter  slowly  works  its  way  around,  thoughts  of 
the  previous  season  are  still  fresh  in  your  mind. 

One  morning  you  awake  and  find  freshly  fallen, 
white  snow  on  the  ground. 

Isn’t  it  pretty?  How  about  renting  a new  release 
tonight? 
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Mennonite  history  preserved  in  cuiture  and  tradition 


By  Renee  Ammendolia 

Mennonite  Mary  Ann  Horst 
spoke  to  Women  in  Canadian  His- 
tory students  Feb.  24  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  campus. 

Horst,  raised  as  an  Old  Order 
Mennonite,  discussed  Mennonite 
history  and  culture. 

Lee  Bryant,  the  course  instructor, 
introduced  Horst  and  gave  the  au- 
dience a historical  background  on 
the  Mennonite  people. 

Most  area  Mennonites  came  from 
Pennsylvania  between  1796  and 
1812  to  escape  religious  persecu- 
tion. 

She  said  they  left  Pennsylvania 
because  infant  baptism  was  against 
their  religion. 

Mennonites  believe  in  baptizing 
adults  who  wish  to  become  apart  of 
their  group. 

Menno  Simons,  from  whose  name 
the  word  Mennonite  was  derived, 
refused  to  baptize  babies  and  this 
brought  about  their  religious  perse- 
cution. 

Another  reason  why  they  came  to 
Waterloo  County  was  because  land 
was  cheap  and  ^ey  were  afraid  to 
lose  their  military  exemption  in  the 
United  States,  Horst  said. 

Horst  told  the  students  that  Old 
Order  Mennonites  are  a small  part 
of  the  total  Mennonite  Church  and 
a small  group  still  live  in  the  simple 
old-fashioned  way,  which  includes 
a horse  and  buggy  for  transporta- 
tion and  traditional  clothing. 

Horst  said  the  modem  Mennon- 
ites are  less  concerned  about  tradit- 
tion  and  take  up  occupations  such 
as  teaching,  social  work,  medicare, 
and  politics. 

To  give  the  audience  a better  idea 
about  what  Mennonite  culture  is  aU 


about,  Horst  showed  them  a 15- 
minute  slide  show  entitled  Men- 
nonites in  Ontario,  made  by  the 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada. 

Members  of  the  NFB  were  so  im- 
pressed with  her  published  books 
on  the  Mennonite  people,  they 
asked  her  to  narrate  part  of  the  film. 

Throughout  the  film,  harmonica 
music  played,  and  Horst  explained 
that  is  the  only  type  of  musical  in- 
strument Old  Order  Mennonites 
can  use. 

She  said  Old  Order  Mennonites 
are  happy  and  hardworking  people, 
unchanged  in  style  since  1525. 
Their  lives  are  centred  on  the 
church  and  its  teachings. 

The  film  described  their  displea- 
sure with  photographers  because 
images  of  themselves  are  forbid- 
den. Any  likenesses  are  done  by 
engraving. 

The  film  also  described  that  din- 
ner is  a social  event,  where  six 
families  might  visit  without  warn- 
ing. Dishes  such  as  bean  salad,  liv- 
erwurst,  smoked  ham  and  shoefly 
pie  are  served. 

After  dinner,  the  men  and  women 
separate.  The  men  congregate  in  the 
living  room,  and  the  women  in  the 
kitchen. 

An  Old  Order  home,  Horst  said,  is 
simply  furnished,  clean  and  painted 
brightly. 

Some  things  have  changed,  Horst 
said,  but  not  drastically. 

“Old  Order  Mennonites  now  have 
telephones  in  their  homes,”  she 
said. 

“In  the  past  they  may  have  put 
telephones  in  the  bam  to  use  for 
farming  business,  but  not  in  the 
house.” 

Clergy  are  not  allowed  telephones 
or  electricity,  because  they  want  to 


preserve  traditions  and  the  old  way 
of  life. 

“When  they  don’t  have  cars,  they 
know  where  the  young  people  are,” 
Horst  said. 

Horst’s  parents  were  Old  Order 
Mennonites. 

When  the  children  were  young, 
their  father  moved  the  family  to  a 
village  near  Aylmer. 

The  youngest  of  nine  children,  she 
grew  up  differently  from  other  Old 
Order  children  because  she  at- 
tended a public  school. 

“Sometimes  I would  feel  self- 
conscious  at  school  because  I was 
dressed  differently  and  sometimes 
spoke  differently,”  Horst  said. 
“Most  of  the  children  were  Presby- 
terian or  Catholic.” 

Horst  quit  public  school  at  the  age 
of  14,  finishing  Grade  8.  But  took  a 
correspondence  course  in  writing 
literature. 

She  worked  in  the  housekeeping 
department  at  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Hospital  for  three-and-a-half  years. 

Horst  later  woked  for  almost  four 
years  doing  housecleaning. 

At  the  age  of  23,  she  went  back  to 
high  school.  After  graduating,  she 
opened  a shop  where  she  sold  crafts 
created  by  Mennonites.  Her  store 
was  in  business  for  24  years,  and 
she  decided  to  close  in  1989. 

When  asked  by  members  of  the 
audience  why  she  had  done  all 
these  things,  she  explained  that  she 
didn’t  want  to  be  an  Old  Order 
Mennonite. 

She  wanted  more  freedom.  She 
wanted  to  be  a school  teacher,  but, 
she  said  that  dream  never  material- 
ized. 

She  now  divides  her  time  between 
the  Kitchener  Farmer’s  Market  and 
writing. 


Mary  Ann  Horst  talks  to  a Women  in  Canadian  History  class  about 
Mennonite  culture. 

(Photo  by  Renee  Ammendolia) 


Firm  hiring  painters  for  the  summer 


By  Ted  Hodgins 

Summer  is  coming  and  jobs  are 
usually  a concern  for  students. 

Because  of  the  recession,  many 
companies  are  not  actively  search- 
ing out  new  employees. 

One  company,  however,  is  not 
following  the  crowd. 

The  owner  of  Student  Works 
Painting  recently  spent  three  hours 
at  Conestoga  College’s  Doon  cam- 
pus looking  for  people  to  fill  sum- 
mer positions. 

“It’s  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
anyone  interested  in  making  some 
money  this  summer,”  said  Geof- 
frey Lago,  owner  and  operator  of 


the  Cambridge  branch. 

Lago  came  to  Conestoga  College 
to  hand  out  applications  for  15  po- 
sitions that  just  opened  up. 

“I  go  to  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  Wa- 
terloo, and  to  most  of  the  local  high 
schools,”  said  Lago.  “I  thought  it 
might  be  a good  idea  to  try  here  at 
the  college.” 

Lago’s  company  has  been  recruit- 
ing for  the  past  month  and  has  more 
than  200  applicants. 

S tudent  Works  Painting,  celebrat- 
ing its  10th  anniversary,  offers  a 
variety  of  different  painting  ser- 
vices. 

‘The  painters  also  do  the  market- 
ing for  the  company,  that’s  why  we 


Cancun,  Mexico,  one  of  the  travel  destinations  that  has  been  hurt 
by  the  recession. 

(Photo  by  Jamie  Slater) 

Vacations  for  the  budget  minded 


Continued  from  page  1 

growing  over  the  past  five  years,” 
Kirlik  said.  “It  really  hit  the  map 
about  three  years  ago  as  a travel 
destination  and  it  is  marketable.” 

McCafferty  said,  “Mexico  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  are  both 
very  popular  destinations  for  stu- 
dents because  they  can  stay  within 
their  budget.” 

Students  also  express  concerns 
about  their  destination  other  than 
money,  said  McCafferty. 

“For  a group  of  young  women, 
safety  is  a number  one  concern,” 
McCafferty  said. 


“But  cleanliness  and  how  close 
the  destination  is  to  activities  are 
also  concerns  expressed  by  stu- 
dents.” 

Despite  the  low  numbers  of  Con- 
estoga students  who  booked  last 
year,  Westman  feels  it  was  a good 
move  to  re-book  with  Action  Holi- 
days for  Cancun.  “Some  of  the  ac- 
tivities offered  are  day  cruises, 
beach  volleyball  tournaments  and 
beach  barbecues.  The  students  who 
went  down  last  year  had  a really 
good  time,”  said  Westman. 

“Cancun  just  seemed  the  better  Heidi  Zoern,  a second-year  mechancial  engineering  student,  picks 
destination  in  terms  of  a student  up  an  application  for  a summer  painting  job,  from  Geoffrey  Lago. 
trip  ” (Photo  by  Ted  Hodgins) 


have  been  so  successful  in  the  past. 
It’s  excellent  job  experience  and 
the  experience  looks  great  on  a re- 
sume.” 

Lago  says  he  is  looking  for  certain 
types  of  people  to  fill  the  positions. 

“We  are  looking  for  hard  work- 
ing people  who  can  get  the  job 
done,  even  if  you  don’t  have  any 
previous  experience. 

“If  you  have  the  drive,  you  can  do 
the  job.” 

The  company  is  student  op- 
perated.  Everyone,  from  the  paint- 
ers to  the  managers,  are  or  have 
recently  been  students. 

The  company,  he  said,  has  a lot  to 
offer  students  who  are  looking  for 
summer  employment. 

“We  offer  a three-year  written 
guarantee  on  all  the  work  we  do  and 
we  have  complete  Worker’s  Com- 
pensation Board  benefits  for  all 
employees. 

“We  have  $3-million  in  liability 
insurance  and  all  the  hours  you  can 
handle,”  Lago  said. 


Corrections 

In  the  March  2 issue  of  Spoke, 
Paula  Pizarro’s  name  was 
misspelled  in  the  story  “DSA 
elections  postponed”. 

Walter  Rock’s  name  was 
mispelled  in  a front-page 
photo  cutline.  Spoke  regrets 
these  errors. 
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Newspaper  insert  planned  for  silver  anniversary 


By  M.  Coleen  Beliemare 

The  25th  Anniversary  Steering 
Committee  has  plann^  a news- 
paper insert  on  the  college  system 
to  celebrate  its  silver  anniversary. 

The  insert  is  scheduled  to 
pear  in  the  Friday  Sept  1 1 issue 
of  the  Globe  and  Mdl  and  will 
focus  on  the  Ontario  community 
college  system. 

John  Sawicki,  project  co-ordin- 
ator and  manager  of  communica- 
tions and  public  relations  at 
Conestoga  College,  said,  “The  in- 
sert will  be  funded  by  the  sale  of 
advertising  space  and  its  size  de- 
pends on  how  much  advertising  is 
sold.” 

Sawicki  met  with  Globe  and 


Mail  staff  members  Bonnie  Gra-^^ 
ham  and  Phillip  King  to  discuss 
project  details. 

“We  are  looking  at  getting  ad- 
vertising support  from  a number 
of  different  sectors  across  On- 
tario. We  may  also  be  approach- 
ing related  provincial  and  federal 
ministries,  and  perhaps  even  cit- 
ies and  municipalities  that  have 
sites  for  colleges,”  he  said.  “Right 
now  we  haven’t  made  a lot  of 
direct  contact,  it’s  just  at  the  ini- 
tial planning  stage,”  Sawicki  said. 

The  purpose  of  the  insert  is  to 
make  readers  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  colleges  as  a distinct  form 
of  education. 

“We  have  our  own  particular  ex- 
cellence in  education  and  we  are 


trying  to  get  that  point  across,”  he 
said.  “We  are  going  to  be  looking 
at  slightly  larger  themes  or  topics 
that  highlight  key  areas  of  college 
activity.” 

Topics  for  the  insert  include:  the 
colleges’  role  in  international  ed- 
ucation and  how  it  benefits  On- 
tario; an  overview  of  how  the 
colleges  will  function  and  look  in 
the  future;  possible  college  part- 
nerships with  business,  industry, 
labor  unions  and  community 
agencies;  links  with  school 
boards  and  universities  to  ensure 
a consistent  approach  to  educa- 
tion; literacy  training  and  up- 
grading; nationally  and 
internationally  known  college 
specialties;  potential  programs 
developed  specifically  for  the  na- 
tive population;  college  responses 
to  environmental  needs  and 
changes;  and  activities  the  steer- 
ing committee  is  planning  to  cel- 
ebrate the  25th  anniversary. 

“We  chose  the  Globe  and  Mail 
primarily  because  it  is  read  by 
senior  people  in  businesses,  in- 
dustries, organizations  and  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,”  Sawicki 
said.  “The  goal  we  want  it  to 
achieve  is  focussing  on  and  en- 
hancing the  college  system  of  On- 
tario. We  felt  that  of  the  options 
available,  the  Globe  and  Mail  was 
the  one  best  suited  for  this.” 

The  idea  for  the  anniversary 
supplement  came  from  a meeting 
of  the  College  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Affairs  (CACPA), 
which  Sawidd  is  chairperson.  He 
presented  the  idea  to  the  anniver- 
sary planning  committee  and  said 
the  committee  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  project. 

Sawicki’s  role  in  the  project  is 


co-ordinating  the  various  people 
collaborating  on  the  program  and 
monitoring  its  progress. 

Other  people  involved  in  the 
project  are:  Gayle  Hazel  from  Sir 
Sanford  Fleming  College,  who  is 
a member  and  representative  of 
CACPA,  who  is  looking  after  ed- 
itorial material  gathered  from  the 
colleges;  and  Karen  Shaw,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Cambrian 
Foundation  at  Cambrian  College 
and  a member  of  the  steering 
committee,  chairs  the  provincial 
resource  development  committee 
and  is  looking  after  approaching 
advertisers. 

The  supplement  will  be  adver- 
tised in  the  Globe  and  Mail  both 
in  the  provincial  and  national  edi- 
tions. The  ad  will  explain  what  the 
supplement  is  about,  when  it  will 
appear  and  why  the  paper  thinks 
it  is  important. 

There  will  also  be  an  informa- 
tion package  assembled  by  Gra- 
ham, a Globe  and  Mail  staff 
member,  to  be  sent  out  to  poten- 
tial advertisers  requesting  their 
participation  in  the  supplement. 

The  projected  circulation  of  the 
supplement  is  272,000  issues  to 
appear  in  copies  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail  across  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
Copies  of  the  insert  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  individual  colleges  free 
of  charge. 

“It  will  be  stand-alone  because 
there  will  be  an  over-run  pro- 
duced. This  means  they’ll  pro- 
duce however  many  copies 
needed  for  the  papers  involved, 
and  then  diey’ll  produce  an  addi- 
tional 5,000  copies  to  give  to  the 
25th  Anniversary  Steering  Com- 
mittee to  be  distributed  at  the  col- 
leges,” Sawicki  said. 


John  Sawicki,  Globe  and  Mail  insert  co-ordinator  and  manager 
of  public  relations  of  Doon  campus 

(Photo  by  M.  Coleen  Beliemare) 


Students 

honored 

Continued  from  page  1 

have  been  employed  in  the  wood- 
working trade,  but  lack  certification 
papers. 

‘There  is  a certain  amount  of  pride 
in  being  a tradesman  and  having  the 
papers  to  prove  it,”  Anema  said. 
“Certification  papers  are  a ticket  for  a 
more  money  and  better  working^ 
conditions.” 

Apprenticeship  students  must 
complete  8,000  hours  on-the-job 
and  three  levels  of  in-class  training: 
basic:  where  students  learn  to  use 
hand-tools,  intermediate:  where 
students  learn  parts  production,  and 
advanced,  which  involves  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  a major 
project. 

Each  level  consists  of  eight  weeks 
of  theory  and  practical  learning  at 
the  college. 

While  in  school,  apprenticeship 
students  collect  unemployment  in- 
surance and  receive  a travel  allow- 
ance. Tuition  for  the  program  is 
piaid  for  by  the  government. 

“It’s  paid  for  by  the  government,” 
said  student  Ian  Smith.  “And  you’re 
making  money  while  you’re  gain- 
ing the  on-  the-job  training. 

“A  lot  of  these  guys  have  families, 
mortgages  and  bills  to  pay.  It’s  a 
real  help  to  them  to  have  a paying 
job  and  be  able  to  actually  get  the 
certification  papers,”  Smith  said. 

“I  believe  in  the  students,”  Anema 
said.  “They  take  pride  in  their  work. 

I have  had  a real  hard  time  finding 
mistakes.” 

Some  of  the  major  projects  in- 
cluded: a maple  roll-top  desk  built 
by  Richard  Koudys,  an  oak  enter- 
tainment centre  by  Gord  Campbell, 
and  a standing  oak  jewelry  case  by 
Abdul  Mian. 


The  Tradition  Continues 
7 992  Conestoga  College 
Homegrown  Talent  Night 

Thursday,  March  26 
8 p.m. 

Doon  Cafeteria 

Applications  available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 


Free  Nooner 


Featuring 

Rob  Trick 


Tues.  March  24,  1992 
11:80  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
“Don’t  miss  out  on  a great  act!” 
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Beyond  Survival 

« J 


Growing  number  of  homeless  are  youths,  statistics  say 


Statistics  from  the  House  of  Friendship 


Residents  profile 

1990 

% 

1989 

% 

Age  15-17 

107 

5.7 

79 

4.6 

18-19 

161 

8.6 

164 

9.6 

20-35 

1041 

55.7 

949 

55.7 

36-50 

410 

21.9 

377 

22.1 

51-65 

130 

7.0 

111 

6.5 

65+ 

20 

1.1 

23 

1.4 

Total: 

1869 

100.0 

*1703 

99.9 

♦There  is  a small  discrepancy  in  the  totals  because  of  variations  in  source  files 


By  Garry  Erb 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  homeless  youth,  aged  12 
to  14,  on  the  downtown  streets  of  Kitchener,  said  Ron 
Fleming,  manager  of  The  House  of  Friendship  at  63  Charles 
St.,  E.,  Kitchener. 

However,  there  is  an  overall  decrease  in  the  number  of 
transients  in  Kitchener’s  downtown  area  this  year,  Fleming 
said. 

“I  believe  the  economic  situation  in  the  area  has  had  an 
impact  on  the  number  of  people  and  therefore  transients 
coming  here,”  he  said. 

Fleming,  who  has  been  working  with  a number  of  home- 
less people  in  a life  skills  program  associated  with  the 
hostel,  said  few  people  on  the  street  come  from  a stable 
family. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  street  kids  set  up  their  own 
family  units  referring  to  some  of  their  peers  as  mother, 
father,  brother  and  sister,”  he  said. 

“My  bias  is  that  these  people  are  crying  out  for  the  love 
of  a family,”  Reming  said. 

Joe,  (no  last  name  given),  17,  of  no  fixed  address,  says 
that  life  on  the  street  can  sometimes  be  the  pits,  especially 
when  winter  comes. 

“The  House  of  Friendship  at  least  is  somewhere  warm 
and  a place  we  can  get  a meal,”  Joe  said. 

“In  the  summer  it’s  not  so  bad,  besides  I like  being  my 
own  boss.  No  one  tells  me  what  to  do  and  I can  come  and 


go  whenever  I like,” 
he  said. 

The  Waterloo 
downtown  area  is  a 
completely  different 
scene  according  to 
Staff  Sgt.  Alan 
Hunter,  of  the  Water- 
loo Regional  Police. 

Hunter  said:  To 
date,  in  Waterloo,  we 
have  been  very  fortu- 
nate, as  we  have  had 
little  problem  with 
transients  in  the 
downtown  area. 

Hunter  said  he  sees 
a difference  between  the  downtowns  of  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo.  Kitchener  has  street  level  arcades  and  video 
stores  in  the  core  area,  whereas  Waterloo  does  not. 

“ I am  not  saying  that  every  young  person  on  the  street  is 
a drug  addict,  a dealer,  a runaway,  or  a thief.  I’m  just  saying 
that  places  like  this  draw  those  kinds  of  people,”  Hunter 
said. 

Waterloo  Coun.  Robert  Brown  said:  “It  is  necessary  to 
provide  a legal  place  for  the  youth  of  our  area  to  hang  out. 
We  have  heard  a lot  about  the  negative  activities  of  our 


youth  but  what  arc  we  doing  to  encourage  them?”  he  said. 

Psychologist  and  leading  author  on  the  family.  Dr.  James 
Dobsin  said.  The  breakdown  of  the  family  unit,  in  today’s 
society,  has  played  a large  role  in  the  existence  of  street 
people. 

These  people  feel  a lack  of  love  and  acceptance  by  their 
parents  and  their  peers.  It  is  easier  to  run  away  then  face  the 
constant  rejection  they  feel. 

If  we  hope  to  see  a decline  in  this  trend  we  must  begin 
to  look  at  the  structure  of  the  family  unit,  Dobsin  saia. 


Recycling  program 
needs  improving 


Which  will  it  be: 

Country  mouse  or  city  rat? 


By  Sheri  Hargreaves 


The  collective  effort  made  by 
Conestoga  College’s  Doon  campus 
to  reduce,  reuse  and  recycle  is  not 
fulfilling  its  potential  for  success, 
according  to  a Nov.  19  survey. 

When  asked  if  they  used  die  fa- 
cilities, such  as  blue  boxes,  all  stu- 
dents surveyed  claimed  they  did. 

Suggestions  were  made  which 
students  felt  might  help  to  encour- 
age greater  co-operation  by  all  on- 
campus. 

“Bins  located  in  the  cafeteria 
should  be  located  where  you  put  the 
trays,  instead  of  at  the  exits  where 
they  are  located  now,”  Heather 
Tilston,  a first-year  health  care  stu- 
dent said. 

The  school’s  policy  of  not  allow- 
ing food  in  classrooms  is  not  always 
being  followed  and  “there  are  still 
people  throwing  cans  and  paper  in 
the  garbage  cans,”  Paul  Silva,  a sec- 
ond-year electronics  technician  stu- 
dent, said. 

Bins  may  be  more  beneficial  if 
they  were  in  every  room,  he  said. 

Two  first-year  early  childhood 
education  students,  Sylvia 
Hudinchec  and  Coby  Johnston, 
spend  about  an  hour  a day  in  the 
student  lounge  and  said  the  blue 
boxes  there  seem  to  be  a success  but 


that  they  should  be  monitored  to 
guarantee  the  policy  is  being  facil- 
itated properly. 

“Some  areas  have  no  bins  where 
paper  is  being  used.  Photocopy 
machines  should  be  set  up  so  you 
can  use  both  sides  of  the  paper,” 
Gary  Pundsack,  a second-year  me- 
chanical engineering  student,  said. 

Pundsack  also  suggested  the  caf- 
eteria use  more  recyclables  and  less 
packaging. 

Whil  he  felt  that  more  could  be 
done  to  encourage  students  not  to 
throw  things  into  the  garbage,  a few 
students  voiced  concerns  about  the 
use  of  paper  by  their  instructors. 

Two  students,  Paul  Raftis  and  Pat 
Campagnaro,  said  they  felt  some 
assignments  demanded  by  instruc- 
tors use  a large  amount  of  paper. 

Both  students,  when  asking  in- 
structors why  they  could  not  fill 
sheets  of  paper  with  more  than  one 
assignment,  said  they  were  told, 
“don’t  worry  about  it,  we  have  lots 
of  paper.” 

Darrin  Weigel,  a second-year 
mechanical  engineering  student, 
felt  there  is  too  much  waste  of  all 
types  of  paper. 

All  those  surveyed  claimed  to  be 
conscious  of  the  waste  they  are  cre- 
ating but  there  is  a common  feeling 
that  more  could  be  done  by  more 
people. 


By  Heather  Ibbotson 

Where  a person  resides  often  de- 
pends more  on  necessity  than 
choice,  yet  the  pros  and  cons  of  city 
and  country  living  greatly  affect  the 
quality  of  life. 

City  living  offers  variety,  excite- 
ment and  opportunity  while  coun- 
try life  offers  stability,  escape  and 
quiet. 

An  Angus  Reid  poll  taken  in  No- 
vember asked  about  500  people  in 
eight  Canadian  cities  to  rate  their 
quality  of  life  in  a variety  of  areas. 
Montrealers  cited  pollution,  hard 
economic  times,  racial  tension  and 
the  homeless  as  major  problems. 
Halifax  natives  complained  about 
traffic  congestion  while  Tor- 
ontonians bemoaned  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

Crime  rates,  traffic  congestion, 
access  to  events  and  interaction 
with  people  are  a few  factors  differ- 
ing greatly  between  city  and  coun- 
try. 

The  tendency  for  serious  crime  in- 
creases with  the  size  of  an  urban 
area,  according  to  an  October  1990 
article  in  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Criminology.  Cities  foster  and  cre- 
ate opportunities  for  higher  crime 
rates. 

Along  with  violent  crime,  house- 
hold property  crime  is  more  com- 
mon in  urban  areas  than  rural  ones. 


In  1987  the  rate  of  break  and 
enter  crimes  in  Canada  was  64  per 
cent  per  1,000  inhabitants  in  urban 
areas  and  only  half  that  in  rural 
ones.  ' 

Traffic  congestion  and  increased 
commuting  time  cause  stress  and 
decrease  family  and  leisure  time. 
Metropolitan-area  commuters  in 
1986  averaged  53  minutes  per  day 
on  the  road  compared  to  40  minutes 
per  day  for  rural  communities. 
Many  people  who  live  and  work  in 
small  towns  travel  from  home  to 
work  in  under  10  minutes. 

City  living  offers  variety,  excite- 
ment and  opportunity  while  coun- 
try life  offers  stability,  escape  and 
quiet. 

Shopping  in  small  centres  is 
more  convenient  than  the  city  has- 
sles of  parking,  line-ups  and  jam- 
packed  malls.  Chain  stores  such  as 
K-Mart  or  Reitman’s  offer  identi- 
cal products  whether  in  Simcoe  or 
Hamilton. 

Small-town  service  still  exists, 
but  generally  only  in  small  towns. 

Busiiness  owners  are  less  de- 
pendable and  caring  of  customer 
needs  in  cities  where  they  know 
that  one  disgruntled  customer  will 
be  replaced  by  dozens  more  (dis- 
gruntled or  not). 

Cultural,  sporting  and  entertain- 
ment events  in  cities  are  just  as 
accessible  from  the  country  as  from 


within  the  city  itself.  City-dwellers 
are  more  likely  not  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  events  than  rural 
people  as  city  people  often  take 
their  multi-million  dollar  attrac- 
tions for  granted. 

You  need  not  go  to  the  city  to 
find  multi-culturalism.  The  town  of 
Delhi  boasts  over  30  ethnic  groups 
among  its  population  of  about 
4,500. 

Rural  residents  are  much  more 
likely  than  city-dwellers  to  own 
their  own  homes.  In  1986,  83  per 
cent  of  rural  homes  were  owner-oc- 
cupied compared  to  53  per  cent  in 
urban  areas. 

Security  and  old-fashioned 
neighborliness  are  strangers  to  the 
city.  In  a small  town,  you  know 
who  your  neighbors  are  and  feel 
comfortable  with  them,  whether 
you  like  them  or  not.  In  cities,  peo- 
ple are  often  afraid  and  suspicious 
of  those  around  them,  sometimes 
with  good  reason.  In  small  towns, 
people  are  not  afraid  to  walk  down 
the  streets  at  night. 

Where  you  choose  to  live  is  a 
matter  of  personal  taste  and  the 
kind  of  lifestyle  you  desire. 

City  and  country  people  have 
different  needs  and  wants. 

However,  since  where  you4ivo 
dictates  how  you  live,  it  is  a subject 
to  consider  in  the  search  for  a better 
quality  of  life. 


How  can  you  leave  the  student  lounge  five  minutes  late  for  class  and  actually  arrive  there  five  minutes  early? 
Is  the  college  situated  in  a dimension  violating  the  principles  of  Einstein’s  law  of  space-time  continuum? 
Why  is  the  food  with  no  additives  generally  more  expensive  than  food  loaded  with  the  stuff? 

Who  actually  thinks  Mulroney’s  free-trade  deal  and  the  GST  are  good  ideas? 

Why  don’t  people  like  dandelions? 
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Beyond  Survival 


Volunteers  extend  friendship,  help  and  support  to  the  area’s  children 


By  Cara-Mae  D.  Hackett 

There  are  basic  survival  needs: 
shelter  from  the  elements,  nour- 
ishment, fire  and  a little  luck. 

To  go  beyond  survival  is  to 
have  variables  in  your  life  that 
make  living  more  enjoyable  by 
enhancing  life  in  a positive  way. 

This  way,  life  means  that 
friends  and  loved  ones  are  influ- 
ences one  is  lucky  to  have. 

With  life  constantly  changing, 
some  people  become  over- 
whelmed and  need  a friend  to  help 
them  sort  out  their  lives. 

The  Big  Brothers  Association 
of  Kitchener-Waterloo  and  Big 
Sisters  of  Kitchener-Waterloo 
and  Area  are  two  groups  that  offer 
young  people  friendship  and  sup- 
port. 

Kristi  Dudegcon,  an  18-year- 
old  student  at  Resurrection  high 
school,  had  Cheryl  Palmer  as  a 
Big  Sister  for  almost  four  years. 

“T  was  about  12  when  I met 
Cheryl.  She  worked  with  my  mom 
so  I really  didn’t  have  to  wait,” 


said  Dudegeon  during  a telephone 
interview. 

“I  never  had  any  sisters  so 
Cheryl  was  a friend,  someone  to 
hang  around  with,  we’re  really 
good  friends  now.” 

Dudegeon  said  Palmer  made 
her  life  more  fun  and  interesting. 
She  believes  she  is  a better  person 
because  of  the  experience  and  it 
helped  her  to  better  enjoy  and  ap- 
preciate life . 

To  be  a Big  Sister,  you  must 
meet  certain  qualifications. 

When  you  volunteer  to  be  a Big 
Sister,  a routine  police  and  medi- 
cal check  is  done. 

You  must  agree  to  volunteer  at 
least  three  hours  a week  for  a year 
and  attend  orientation  meetings 
throughout  that  time. 

Shannon  Geil,  20,  just  started 
with  organization  at  the  time  of 
the  interview. 

“You  have  to  be  at  least  20 
years  old  and  we  ask  for  three 
references  from  people,  other  than 
relatives,  who  know  you,”  Geil 


said. 

There  are  five  orientation  meet- 
ings followed  by  one  meeting 
every  six  weeks.  Once  a month 
case  workers  get  together  with  the 
Big  Sisters  for  a one-to-one  talk 
about  the  child  they  are  working 
with. 

Case  workers  offer  support  and 
advice  to  the  Big  Sisters. 

Big  Sisters  work  with  Little  Sis- 
ters, Little  Buddies  and  some  are 
Homework  Helpers. 

Homework  Helpers  agree  to  as- 
sist children  with  their  homework 
for  at  least  three  hours  a week. 

“Many  of  the  volunteers  are 
university  students  taking  psy- 
chology and  new  matches  are 
made  every  year,”  Geil  said. 

Little  Buddies  and  Little  Sisters 
are  categorized  by  age;  three  to 
six,  seven  to  1 1,  and  12  and  up. 

The  organization  is  partially 
funded  by  grants  from  the  United 
Way,  donations  from  members, 
weekly  bingos  and  Stuffy’s,  a 
clothing  store  where  they  get 


clothes  on  consignment  and  keep 
the  profits. 

Big  Brothers  operates  a little 
differently  than  Big  Sisters. 

To  be  a Big  Brother  you  have  to 
be  19  or  over  and  present  four 
references,  one  from  a former  em- 
ployer and  three  from  non-rela- 
tives who  have  known  you  for 
more  than  two  years. 

Melissa  McIntyre,  23,  said  po- 
lice, and  Family  and  Children’s 
Services  checks  are  made  when 
you  volunteer  and  you  are  inter- 
viewed for  an  hour  before  a deci- 
sion is  made. 

There  is  no  Homework  Helpers 
program  like  Big  Sisters,  but  this 
September  they  began  a new 
school  program. 

“The  Big  Brother  gets  a copy  of 
his  Little  Brother’s  report  card, 
comes  into  the  school  and  be- 
comes really  involved,”  said  Mc- 
Intyre.“The  new  program  has 
been  met  with  great  success.” 

There  are  orientation  meetings 
the  first  Monday  of  every  month 


and  routine  follow-ups  are  done. 

Little  Brothers  range  from  the 
ages  of  six  to  14,  and  wait  for  six 
to  eight  months  before  meeting 
their  Big  Brother. 

Big  Brothers  is  funded,  like  Big 
Sisters,  in  part  by  the  United  Way, 
public  donations  and  fund-raising 
events. 

Some  of  the  fund-raising  events 
are:  Bowl  for  Millions;  Triathlon 
Sports  Celebrity  Dinner  and  a 
Sports  Auction,  where  the  items 
are  provided  by  celebrities  who 
attend  the  dinner. 

Both  organizations  have  been 
operating  in  Waterloo  Region  for 
a number  of  years  - the  Big  Broth- 
ers for  almost  27  years  and  Big 
Sisters  for  more  than  22  years. 

If  you  would  like  to  volunteer 
your  time  and  energy  as  a Big 
Brother  or  Sister,  please  contact 
the  Big  Brothers  Association  of 
Kitchener-Waterloo  at  579- 
5150  or  the  Big  Sisters  of  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo and  Area  at 
743-5206. 


TT^dark  world  of  drink  and  drugs  Spanish  Canadians: 


A vital  part  of  the  Conestoga  community 


By  Paula  Stewart 

In  winter,  death  surrounds  us  as 
leaves  lie  frozen  on  the  ground  and 
the  sky  turns  murky  and  grey  far  too 
early.  In  the  same  way,  thousands 
of  drug  and  alcohol  users  fade  away 
as  these  chemicals  grip  their  lives. 

One  life  that  has  been  tom  apart 
is  Robert’s.  He  has  AIDS.  The  pro- 
gression of  the  disease  is  painfully 
obvious  in  his  gaunt  good  looks  and 
weary  way  of  placing  his  face  in  his 
hands  when  he  speaks. 

Robert  isn’t  gay. 

He’s  a former  speed  user  who’s 
been  straight  for  two  years. 

Today  he’s  sitting  behind  a table 
in  the  King  Centre  Mall  talking  to 
passers-by  about  the  Drug  Addic- 
tion Treatment  Centre  which  has 
helped  keep  him  clean  for  two 
years. 

Europe  is  full  of  drugs,  he  says, 
thin  fingers  wrapped  around  a cig- 
arette.In  Amsterdam  you  can  walk 
into  a bar,  sit  down  and  buy  some 
hash  as  easily  as  buying  cigarettes. 
“I  was  into  speedballs  (a  mix  of 
cocaine  and  speed),  and  I poked  a 
dirty  needle.  That’s  how  I got  sick. 
When  you’re  addicted  you  don’t 
think  about  whether  the  needle’s 
clean  because  sometimes  it’s  four 
in  the  morning,  you  need  a fix  and 
you’ll  use  any  needle  you  can  get 
your  hands  on.” 

Robert  became  involved  in  the 
drug  culture  while  hanging  with  the 
wrong  crowd;  Uic  junkies  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

“They  wouldn’t  drink  so  much  as 
trip  for  three  or  four  days  on  speed 
and  then  crash  for  a day  before 
doing  it  all  over  again.” 


He  tells  me  when  you  shoot 
there’s  a rush  lasting  for  about  four 
minutes,  then  euphoria  sets  in  for 
the  next  four  hours.  If  I didn’t  get 
AIDS,  I never  would  have  stopped, 
he  says,  his  blue  eyes  large  and  sad 
as  he  speaks.  Sometimes  it  takes 
something  big  before  a person  gets 
off  drugs  or  alcohol.  If  people 
check  into  a treatment  centre  they 
might  be  able  to  get  help  before  it’s 
too  late.  However,  there  are  long 
waiting  lists  everywhere  and  I think 
the  government  should  help  fund 
more  centres. 

Robert  knows  it’s  too  late  for 
him,  and  he’s  glad  he’s  in  Canada 
because  Holland  holds  bad  memo- 
ries of  his  speed  days.  Here  he  is 
determined  to  help  others  by  talk- 
ing about  how  drugs  destroy  life. 

“I  never  thought  I would  get 
sick,”  he  says  offhandedly,  “but  I 
did.  I guess  that’s  life.  You  don’t 
know  what’s  going  to  happen.” 

Karen  didn’tknow  her  life  would 
include  a never-ending  fight  not  to 
drink.  She’s  like  Robert,  another 
addict,  who’s  been  drinking  for 
more  than  10  years.  She’s  26  now. 

Karen  started  sitting  down  with 
her  alcoholic  father  for  a few  beers 
at  age  13. 

Soon  Karen’sbasement  bedroom 
became  the  neighborhood  party 
spot,  where  teenagers  were  free  to 
drink  and  smoke  marijuana  all 
night  long. 

After  spending  two  weeks  in  jail 
at  the  age  of  21  for  two  drinking  and 
driving  offences,  Karen  once  again 
climbed  behind  the  wheel  of  her  car 
intoxicated.  Karen  crashed  her  red 
Honda  into  a lightpost  and  the 
steering  wheel  punctured  one  of  her 
lungs. 


Fortunately  she  survived,  but  the 
struggle  against  drinking  still 
haunts  her. 

“If  you’re  an  alcoholic  you’ll 
have  a hard  time  not  drinking,  that’ s 
a fact,”  she  says. 

“I  tried  pacing  my  drinks  but  I 
couldn’t  do  it,  so  I realized  I had  to 
quit.  It  was  either  that  or  end  up  a 
good-for-nothing  drunk  and  may 
dead.  I’ve  got  my  pride.” 

Whether  it  was  pride  or  her  acci- 
dent that  saved  her,  Karen’s  luckier 
than  most  addicts. 

Certainly  luckier  than  Robert. 

Yet  even  with  the  grim  tragedies 
that  claim  thousands  of  lives  every 
year,  there  is  always  another  one: 
Melissa,  strangled  by  her  husband 
of  three  years  who  became  enraged 
after  snorting  and  shooting  coke  all 
day;  Kenny  Ross  and  four  buddies, 
who  slammed  into  a concrete  di- 
vider at  160  kilometre  per  hour  on 
a road  under  construction  after 
Rossfinishedacaseofbecr,alI  five 
died  instantly;  Henry  Paccino  over- 
dosed on  speed  and  coke  injections 
when  air  bubbled  in  his  veins;  Janet 
Spelling,  eight  months  pregnant, 
was  killed  while  crossing  the  street 
by  John  Kane,  a 22-year-old  who 
was  drunk  and  had  been  drinking 
and  driving  since  age  13.  Kane  was 
sentenced  to  one  year  in  a boy’s 
reformatory.  The  judge  said  the 
horrific  memories  and  guilt  he 
would  suffer  were  punishment 
enough. 

Despite  thousands  of  ca.scs  like 
thc.se,  people,  young  and  old,  con- 
tinue to  drink  and  do  drugs. 

Just  like  the  leaves  that  lie  frozen 
on  the  ground,  many  will  find  tlicir 
lives  stamped  out,  loo  early,  too 
soon. 


By  Leonel  Perez 

The  Latin  American  presence  at 
different  levels  of  Canadian  society 
is  becoming  more  evident. 

Regardless  of  language  barriers, 
different  culture  and  different 
weather,  Spaniards  are  struggling 
to  overcome  these  barriers  and  be- 
come vital  parts  in  the  productive 
gear  of  Canada. 

Canada’s  educational  institu- 
tions are  helping  Latin  American 
immigrants  to  gain  new  technology 
and  to  play  a better  role  in  Canada. 

Hugo  Ayala  said,  “There  is  a 
great  possibility  to  incorporate  me 
into  Canada’s  labour  field  when  I 
end  my  three-year  program.” 

The  26-year-old  Salvadorian  stu- 
dent of  engineering  technology  at 
Conestoga  College’s  Doon  cam- 
pus, believes  Canada’s  economy 
will  be  much  better  in,  two  or  direc 
years. 

Ayala  believes  he  will  have  bel- 
ter job  opportunities  in  two  or  three 
years.  He  thinks  it  won’t  be  easy. 
There  are  some  Canadians  that 
have  bias  against  Spanish  people, 
Ayala  said. 

As  in  any  society  some  Spanish 
immigrants  have  excelled  in  differ- 
ent fields  such  as  sport,  medicine 
and  social  work,  Ayala  said. 

Evidence  that  Spaniards  are 
going  far  is  shown  in  baseball, 
where  players  such  as  Dennis 
Martinez  (perfect-game-pilcher) 
and  Roberto  Alomar,  (one  of  the 
Toronto-Blue  Jays’s  most  popular 
players)  have  been  successful. 

Other  examples  include  Andres 


Galarraga,  Juan  Gonzales,  Manuel 
Lee  and  Junior  Felix. 

They  have  shown  that  Spaniards 
are  overcoming  barriers  and  are 
achieving  a place  in  Canadian  soci- 
ety. 

Walter  Santamaria,  a 22-year- 
old  Salvadorean  is  not  a baseball 
player-but  a third-year  computer 
program  analyst  student  at  Con- 
estoga College,  Doon  Campus. 

Santamaria  will  fight  to  find 
work  that  makes  him  feel  good  eco- 
nomically and  professionally. 

Santamaria  said  that  in  Kitchener 
there  are  already  Spanish  doctors. 
Toronto  and  Montreal  have  Span- 
ish lawyers  and  social  workers. 

There  are  about  14  Spanish  stu- 
dents at  Conestoga  College’s  Doon 
Campus  and  they  all  want  to  go 
beyond  their  education  to  gain  a 
place  in  their  new  society. 

Elmer  Santamaria,  18,  a 
Salvadorean  first-semester  student 
of  Mechanical  Engineering,  said 
that  regardless  of  the  language  and 
cultural  problems  he  can  get  a good 
job  in  Canada.He  thinks  there  is  a 
good  market  for  his  profession. 

Most  people  from  Latin  America 
arc  friendly. 

They  have  come  to  Canada  be- 
cause the  economic  and  political 
situations  in  their  countries  arc 
quite  bad. 

When  they  came  to  Canada  they 
found  a different  culture  and  cu.s- 
loms,  and  in  some  cases  discrimi- 
nation. However,  they  arc  working 
hard  to  obtain  a better  standard  of 
living  and  a greater  chance  of  suc- 
cess for  themselves. 
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Beyond  Survival 


The  right  to  die  with  dignity 


By  K.  Stephen  Ross 

There  is  a hot  debate  these  days 
over  the  right  of  a terminally-ill 
patient’s  family  to  discontinue  life- 
sustaining  treatment. 

In  many  cases,  there  is  a moral 
dilemma  for  both  the  family  and  the 
physician  as  to  who  has  the  right  to 
terminate  the  life  of  another  human 
being. 

The  answer  to  this  question  may 
come  in  the  form  of  what  is  being 
called  a living  will. 

A living  will  contains  instruc- 
tions for  an  executor  to  carry  out 
and  is  meant  to  be  read  before  a 
person’s  death. 

It  is  a written  document  in  which 
you  state  that  you  do  not  wish  your 
life  to  be  prolonged  by  artiflcial 
means,  if  it  is  not  expected  you  will 
recover  from  physical  or  mental 


disabilities. 

With  the  will,  you  have  already 
made  the  decision,  under  what  con- 
ditions, you  would  like  your  life 
prolonged. 

Legislation,  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Health  Care  Services 
Consent  Act,  is  before  the  House 
of  Commons. 

For  the  first  time,  patients  will  be 
able  to  set  up  a document  to  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  medical  care 
they  do  and  do  not  want,  and  health 
care  providers  will  be  legally  pro- 
tected and  able  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
those  wishes,  said  Gilbert  Sharpe, 
director  of  legal  services  for  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

In  the  presence  of  a living  will, 
physicians  can  be  sure  that  the 
wishes  of  an  unconscious  or  incom- 
petent patient  are  being  carried  out. 

The  proposed  law  requires  a liv- 


Animal testing  in  vain 


Editorial 

By  Jennifer  Goodhand 

The  tyranny  of  human  over 
nonhuman  animals  has  caused 
and  is  still  causing  an  amount  of 
pain  and  suffering  that  can  only 
be  compared  with  tyranny  by 
white  humans  over  black  hu- 
mans, said  Peter  Singer,  an  Aus- 
tralian philosopher  and  animal 
rights  advocate. 

Animals  are  the  victims  of  a 
vast  human-regulated  system  of 
slavery. 

We  treat  them  for  whatever 
purposes  suit  our  needs  at  the 
time,  whether  it  is  medical  re- 
search or  a vessel  on  which  to 
vent  our  anger. 

We  kill  them,  eat  them  and  use 
them  for  our  own  vanities.  Sev- 
enteen million  animals  were 
killed  last  year  in  the  U.S.  for 
their  fur  alone.  In  addition,  five 
million  animals  were  killed  on 
fur  ranches. 

Hunting,  once  a method  of  get- 
ting food,  has  become  a bloody 
slaughter  for  the  pleasure  of 
mankind. 

An  avid  hunter  will  say  it  is  a 
way  of  controlling  the  popula- 
tion of  over-abundant  species. 

The  ecosystem  has  always 
been  able  to  control  over-popu- 
lation. If  deer  are  overpopulat- 
ing a certain  area,  a shortage  of 
food  in  winter  will  deplete  the 
numbers  so  that  in  the  following 
year  there  will  be  a drop  in  deer 
population  in  that  area. 

For  those  who  kill  for  food, 
medical  research  has  proven  that 
human  beings  are  physiologi- 
cally developed  to  be  herbivores. 
Our  teeth  are  not  designed  to 
chew  meat  and  our  digestive  sys- 
tem is  incapable  of  digesting  red 
meat.  The  end  resultof  eating  red 
meal  is  an  early  retirement  from 
this  world. 

As  far  as  medical  research  is 
concerned,  millions  of  animals 
are  tortured  and  killed  each  year 
for  medical  advancements. 


Rene  Descartes,  an  advocate 
of  medical  research  using  ani- 
mals, in  1637  set  the  pace  for 
what  research  has  become  today. 

Three  million  animals  are  us^ 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
stration in  high  schools  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States. 

Virtually  every  advance  in  the 
20th  century,  from  antibiotics 
and  vaccines  to  anti-depressant 
drugs  and  organ  transplants,  has 
been  achieved  through  animal 
research. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
at  times  to  gain  insight  into  a 
human  disease  by  studying  a su- 
perficially similar  but  funda- 
mentally different  nonhuman 
disease. 

Research  is  also  limited  by  an- 
atomical, physiological  and 
pathological  differences  be- 
tween humans  and  animals. 

History  has  shown  that  the  de- 
cline of  many  diseases,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  is  due  to  an  in- 
creased standard  of  living  rather 
than  vaccines  and  drugs.  Ulti- 
mately, everything  tested  on  an- 
imals must  be  retested  on 
humans  before  it  can  be  released 
on  the  market. 

Statistics  show  the  United 
States,  ranked  17th  for  its  life  ex- 
pectancy rate,  spends  more  on 
animal  research  than  the  first  16 
countries  combined. 

Many  people  resist  thinking  of 
animals  in  an  equal  way.  This 
would  mean  they  would  have  to 
change  their  lifestyles  and 
attitudes.  Animals  aren’t  venge- 
ful. They  kill  for  food  rather  than 
sport.  There  is  no  logical  reason 
for  us  to  take  another  life;  be  it 
human  or  animal. 

To  change  our  attitudes  would 
mean  to  become  human.  An  ani- 
mal that  is  capable  of  compas- 
sion, caring  and  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong.  An  an- 
imal that  is  capable  of  moral 
judgements.  An  animal  that 
stands  alone  with  these  capabili- 
ties. A human  being. 


ing  will  to  be  in  writing  and  to  be 
signed  by  the  will-maker. 

The  signature  must  be  witnessed 
by  two  people  who  are  not  related 
to  the  will-maker,  not  financially 
responsible  for  him  or  her,  or  ben- 
eficiaries of  his  or  her  estate. 

The  dated  document  should  in- 
clude a statement  that  the  will- 
maker  is  of  sound  mind  at  the  time 
of  writing  and  the  family  should  be 
notified  that  a living  will  has  been 
written  and  what  the  instructions 
are. 

The  patient  advocacy  group 
Dying  With  Dignity  was  created  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  terminally-ill 
and  their  families. 

If  you  would  like  more  informa- 
tion about  this  group  or  about  living 
wills,  contact  their  head  office  at 
175  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M4V  1P7. 


The  art  of  immortality 


Editorial  by  Neil  Wells 

What  will  we  leave  behind  on 
this  mortal  coil?  Will  we  be  re- 
membered? By  who?  , 

These  are  questions  to  which  an 
answer  often  takes  a lifetime. 

People  work  their  entire  lives  to 
achieve  something;  the  substance 
of  dreams,  a desire  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

To  create,  to  build,  to  cure,  to 
embody;  out  of  flesh  comes  im- 
mortality. 

Not  so  easy  to  grasp,  yet,  we  try 
to  strive  for  the  impossible;  out  of 
a planet  of  billions  we  try  to  leave 
our  mark. 

Some  of  us  with  our  hands  cre- 
ate a vision  to  behold  on  canvas, 
with  color,  brushstrokes  blending 
to  capture  the  essence  of  life  or 
death. 


Others  craft  words  that  flow 
^ceful  and  proud,  taking  us  on  a 
journey  to  another  land  and  time, 
letting  us  escape  for  a moment,  to 
a new  and  exciting  place. 

The  search  for  immortality  is 
not  new.  Since  man  began  to 
scratch  drawings  on  caves,  we 
have  been  quenching  our  thirst  to 
be  remembered. 

As  beings  of  flesh  and  bone,  we 
exist  only  briefly  in  the  picture 
that  shapes  history. 

But  still,  we  want  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

Everything,  from  repairing  an 
electrical  circuit  to  constructing  a 
patio,  leaves  behind  a legacy,  a 
piece  of  us,  after  we’ve  long  gone. 

Choose  to  leave  your  mark  be- 
cause we  all  can,  some  of  us  with 
greatness,  and  some  of  us  with 
stamina. 


With  a little  help,  single  parents  can  excel 


By  Joanne  Parkinson 

Not  enough  time  in  the  day  is  a 
common  complaint  among  post- 
secondary students,  and  it  is  even 
more  common  among  students  who 
are  also  single  parents. 

Going  back  to  school  as  a single 
parent  can  be  both  overwhelming 
and  intimidating. 

There  seems  to  be  a distinct  lack 
of  time  in  one’s  day,  and  at  times  it 
seems  as  though  no  one’s  needs  are 
met. 

However,  with  organization  and 
the  right  attitude,  returning  to 
school  can  be  a joy  rather  than  an 
overwhelming  task. 

Setting  priorities  is  the  first  and 
most  important  step. 

There  is  a negative  connotation 
to  the  phrase  setting  priorities,  but 
it  actually  means  there  will  be  time 
for  everything. 

It  is  also  important  to  realize  help 


is  available  in  the  school  and  in  the 
community. 

Conestoga  College  has  an  excel- 
lent Student  Services  department 
staffed  with  people  who  are  willing 
to  listen  and  offer  advice  with  time 
management,  study  skills  and  a va- 
riety of  pertinent  topics. 

The  Employment  Resource  Cen- 
tre for  Single  Parents  is  located  in 
Kitchener  with  services  available  in 
Cambridge  also. 

The  E.R.C.  is  an  information  and 
action  centre  set  up  to  provide  prac- 
tical assistance  with  career  plan- 
ning. 

They  offer  programs  in  individ- 
ual counselling,  a resource  library, 
job  search  skills,  resume  writing 
and  job  interview  preparation. 

This  kind  of  support  can  be  par- 
ticularly useful  nearing  graduation. 

There  are  many  ways  to  enjoy 
school  as  a parent. 

Sometimes  it  takes  self-examina- 


tion or  a look  to  the  community  to 
see  what  help  is  available. 

Then  again,  sometimes  it  just 
takes  a good  night’s  sleep 


(Photo  by  Roberto  Machado) 


Volunteer  search  and  rescue  group 
aids  K-W  authorities  in  emergencies 


By  Paul  Murphy 

John  Holst,  the  organizer  of  the 
Volunteer  Search  and  Rescue 
group,  might  remind  you  of  a poli- 
tician, but  there  is  no  mistaking  his 
objectives  to  better  the  community. 

Holst,  37,  of  Kitchener,  took  an 
interest  in  helping  people  in  his 
community  feel  safer  about  15 
years  ago. 

He  was  nearly  abducted  as  a child 
growing  up  in  a rural  area,  and 
while  he  felt  lucky  to  escape,  he 
decided  that  he  would  take  preven- 
tive measures  should  the  incident 
ever  recur. 

While  the  group  is  not  meant  as 
a replacement  for  existing  services, 
it  would  work  toward  making  them 
more  efficient  by  providing  them 
with  accurate  assessments  of  emer- 
gency situations  before  reaching 
the  scene. 

This  would  save  time,  allowing 
the  proper  authorities  to  bring  only 


the  equipment  needed.  Volunteers 
can  also  buy  time  for  the  victim  by 
offering  help  until  the  authorities 
arrive. 

Another  advantage  to  having  a 
volunteer  group  available  is  that  it 
would  reduce  the  tremendous  lax 
burden  on  people,  since  paid  au- 
thorities don’t  have  to  be  added, 
Holst  said. 

Holst,  who  was  put  out  of  work 
in  March  1991  after  an  attack  by  a 
17-year-old  co-worker,  funds  the 
group  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He 
does  not  want  to  be  regarded  as  a 
hero,  nor  will  he  accept  monetary 
rewards.  Holst  feels  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment thinks  it  is  important 
enough,  they  can  get  involved. 

He  currently  has  about  $4,000  in 
rescue  equipment,  and  is  always  ex- 
perimenting with  new  ideas. 

Holst  docs  most  of  his  work  on 
bicycle,  and  plans  to  continue 
through  the  winter.  The  bike,  when 
outfitted  with  all  its  equipment. 


weighs  about  30  kg  (70  pounds).  It 
has  an  entire  complement  of  lights, 
a siren  and  a CB  radio,  all  powered 
by  four  lead-acid  batteries. 

Holst  said  those  interested  in 
joining  the  group  arc  screened  by 
the  police  for  criminal  records,  and 
plans  to  have  indcntificalion  cards 
made  up  for  every  member  in  order 
to  eliminate  imposters. 

Holst  said  the  goal  of  the  volun- 
teer group  is  prevention,  not  cure. 
Weapons  are  not  carried  and  he 
doesn’t  want  to  get  involved  with 
apprehending  suspects. 

Holst  said  he  would  like  to  see  his 
idea  to  ultimately  catch  on  through- 
out the  country,  joining  other 
groups  to  form  a network. 

The  organization  would  be  more 
accessible  once  it  has  a recogniz- 
able indenliiy,  like  that  of  the  Wa- 
terloo Regional  Police  or  the  Red 
Cross.  When  this  is  attained  Holst 
said,  Canada  could  set  the  stage  for 
the  world. 
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Heart  disease  a growing  epidemic 


Littie  Dooners  iearn 
about  muiticuituraiism 


By  Kelley  Metcalf 

Men  are  at  a higher  risk  of  having 
a heart  attack  then  women,  say 
health  experts  after  a 10-yearstudy. 

The  study  done  by  the  National 
Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute 
showed  that  high  blood  cholesterol 
is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  heart 
attacks. 

One  out  of  every  five  people  will 
have  a heart  attack  before  the  age  of 
60. 

Annually,  heart  attacks  strike  as 
many  as  1 .6  million  people  and  kill 
over  600,000. 

Overall,  more  than  six  million 
adults  either  definitely  have  or  are 
suspected  of  having  a heart  condi- 
tion. 

For  this  reason,  heart  disease  has 
been  labelled  the  20th  Century  Ep- 
idemic. 

The  frequency  of  heart  attacks  in 
males  begins  to  increase  rapidly  be- 
tween the  ages  of  30-40  and  is  un- 
known for  women  in  that  age 
group. 

The  odds  begin  to  even  out  as 
women  approach  and  pass  meno- 
pause. 

Despite  this,  during  the  same  age 
period  of 40-44,  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  heart  attacks  can  be  as  high 
as  24-1. 


The  risk  of  a person  having  a 
heart  attack  increases  with  age. 

The  peak  years  for  male  heart 
attacks  are  in  the  55-59  age  bracket. 

It  is  not  known  what  the  peak 
years  for  women  are,  but  they  don’t 
fall  far  behind. 

The  percentage  of  deaths  from 
first  heart  attacks  is  higher  for  men 
in  their  40s  than  those  in  their  60s. 

High  blood  cholesterol  is  influ- 
enced by  eating  excessive  amounts 
of  saturated  fats  or  by  taking  in  too 
much  dietary  cholesterol. 

Health  experts  say  that  the  aver- 
age person  consumes  400-600  mil- 
ligrams (mg)  of  cholesterol  every 
day. 

If  each  person  lowered  his/her 
cholesterol  intake  by  one  per  cent, 
the  chance  of  having  a heart  attack 
is  reduced  by  two  per  cent. 

Eventually,  this  system  would 
cut  the  incidence  of  heart  attacks  in 
half. 

Excessive  amounts  of  choles- 
terol in  a person’s  body  leaves  de- 
posits or  plaque  on  the  lining  of  the 
artery  w^ls. 

As  plaque  accumulates,  arteries 
harden.  This  in  turn  will  shut  down 
the  arteries  resulting  in  a heart  at- 
tack. 

Two  of  the  most  effective  ways 


to  decrease  the  risk  of  heart  attacks 
are  eating  a healthy,  well-balanced 
diet  and  daily  exercise. 

Experts  recommend  a low-fat, 
high  fibre  diet. 

Decreasing  excessive  animal  fats 
from  high-fat  dairy  products  and 
meat  will  start  you  off  on  the  right 
foot 

Also,  exchange  high-fat,  high- 
cholesterol  items  with  whole-grain 
cereals,  breads,  fraits  and  vegeta- 
bles. 

No  more  than  300  mg  of  choles- 
terol should  be  taken  into  your 
body  daily,  so  limit  egg  yolks,  liver 
and  other  organ  meats,  fatty  meats, 
butter  and  cheese. 

Exercising  regularly  will  leave 
you  feeling  great,  increase  your 
self-confidence,  reduce  irritability 
and  fatigue  and,  most  importantly, 
leave  you  healthier. 

Several  stretching  exercises  are 
helpful  in  keeping  healthy  and  fit, 
but  more  strenuous  exercises 
should  be  kept  to  a minimum. 

Health  experts  agree  the  best  ex- 
ercise to  reduce  the  risk  is  to  take  a 
brisk  20-minute  walk  every  day. 

Many  health  experts  believe  the 
more  physically  active  people  are, 
the  lower  their  risk  of  having  a 
heart  attack. 


By  Mark  Wiese 

The  Early  Childhood  Education 
(ECE)  department  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  campus  has 
charged  into  the  1990s  with  a pro- 
gressive plan  to  incorporate  muiti- 
cuituraiism into  its  programming. 

A multicultural  committee  was 
formed  in  September  1990  in  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  interest  and 
need  for  multicultural  resources. 

The  committee  is  determined  to 
enhance  development  of  a program 
respecting  the  inherent  dignity  of 
all  people  and  the  Earth  we  live  on. 

Committee  member  Jan  Sher- 
man said  the  program  aims  to 
heighten  children’s  awareness  and 
put  them  in  touch  with  cultural  dif- 
ferences. 

“We’re  not  only  focusing  on 
skin  color  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds,” she  said. 

“The  program  also  deals  with 
people  who  are  ’differently  abled’ 
(handicapped)  and  people  of  differ- 
ent ages.’’ 

The  pilot  program  began  in  the 
fall  of  1990. 

Rooms  were  decorated  with  pic- 
tures of  children  from  around  the 
world  and  I Like  You  signs  in  var- 
ious languages. 

“We  chose  to  discuss  clothing 
from  around  the  world  rather  than 
concentrating  on  Halloween  during 
the  month  of  October,’’  Sherman 
said. 

Ethnic  costumes,  borrowed  fi'om 
parents  and  teachers,  were  dis- 
cussed and  hung  in  rooms.  A col- 
lection of  dolls  from  around  the 
world  was  also  added. 

Christmas  brought  discussions 
and  activities  about  celebrations 
around  the  world,  including  filling 
a wooden  shoe  with  straw  for  St. 
Nicholas  Day  in  Holland;  playing 
the  dreidl  game  and  lighting  a me- 
norah  for  Hanukkah  in  Israel;  hang- 
ing a “kissing  ball’’  and  discussing 
the  custom  of  decorating  a Yule 
Log  and  Wassailing  in  Britain  and 
making  a Polish  Choinka  chain  to 
decorate  their  room. 

In  the  new  year  the  program  fo- 
cused on  good  luck  symbols  from 
around  the  world,  such  as  the  Irish 
shamrock;  the  Islamic  Hand  of  Fat- 
ima; the  Japanese  Daruma  Doll  and 
Venezuelan  Azabache. 

Magic  and  mysticism  were  ex- 
plored in  the  spring,  with  legends 


and  stories  from  different  countries 
about  “little  people’’  - gnomes, 
sprites,  elves  and  leprechauns. 

The  program  continued  this  year 
with  a theme  of  Me  and  My  World 
for  September.  - 
Celebration  around  the  world 
was  again  the  focus  over  Christmas 
’91. 

Children  are  treated  to  culinary 
delights  from  around  the  world,  a 
continuation  from  January  1991 
when  Chinese  fortune  cookies. 
East  Indian  rotli  and  Lebanese 
tabouli  were  prepared  and  sampled. 

“We’re  not  promoting  token- 
ism,’’ Sherman  said.  “We  won’t 
have  a Chinese  Day,  or  a Polish 
Day.  It’s  an  ongoing  process.’’ 
Continued  exposure  to  new  and 
different  ideas  will  allow  children 
to  become  comfortable  with  and 
accepting  of  them,  a multicultural 
committee  newsletter  said. 

The  newsletter  provides  infor- 
mation and  ideas  for  the  program 
and  answer^  some  common  ques- 
tions, such  as,  “whataboutourown 
Canadian  culture,  won’tracial  inte- 
gration and  muiticuituraiism  de- 
stroy it?” 

The  newsletter’s  response  was 
that  Europeans  were  not  the  origi- 
nal residents  of  Canada  and  de- 
stroyed the  existing  culture  of 
Native  Canadians. 

Due  to  time  and  immigration  pol- 
icies, change  is  inevitable.  Multi- 
culturahsm  will  add  to  our  existing 
culture,  not  detract  from  it. 

The  Anti-Bias  Curriculum, 
Tools  for  Empowering  Young 
Children,  by  Louise  Derman- 
Sparks,  says  many  parents  and 
teachers  believe  children  don’t 
know  anything  about  prejudice  or 
stereotyp^. 

They  argue  that  if  children  are 
left  alone  to  play  with  each  other 
everything  will  be  fine. 

Derman-Sparks  said  research 
data  reveals  that  children  begin  to 
notice  differences  and  construct 
classificatory  and  evaluative  cate- 
gories very  early. 

She  says  societal  stereotyping 
and  bias  influence  children’s  self- 
concept  and  altitudes  toward  oth- 
ers. . ^ 

The  ideal  early  childhood  pro- 
gram would  incorporate  both  an 
anti-bias  approach  and  bicultural, 
bicognitive  curriculum,  Derman- 
Sparks  said. 


If  you  want  to 
play,  then  you 
will  pay 

By  P.C.  Reitzel 


Why  did  you  do  it?  Because  it  felt  good? 

In  the  1990s  this  attitude  can  kill  you. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  HIV  is 
an  equal  opportunity  destroyer.  Just  ask  Earvin 
“Magic”  Johnson. 

Hedonism  is  defined  as  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  Film,  music  and 
sports  celebrities  are  renowned  hedonists;  hav- 
ing the  money,  fame  and  contacts  allowing  them 
to  explore  the  outer  fringes  of  pleasure-seeking. 

Magic  Johnson  is  paying  the  ultimate  price  for 
his  superstar  hedonism. 

Johnson’s  friend.  Wilt  Chamberlain,  claims  to 
have  slept  with  over  20,000  women. 

Assuming  he  slept  with  one  person  a night, 
that’s  55  years  worth  of  sexual  relations. 

Merc  mortals  can’t  imagine  such  a sex  life. 


In  the  past,  the  public  could  expect  to  see  their" 
favourite  superstars  kill  themselves  with  drugs. 
Elvis  Presely,  Janis  Joplin,  Jim  Morrison  and 
Jimmy  Hendrix  all  fell  victim  to  self-induced 
drug  over  doses. 

With  the  death  of  Rock  Hudson,  celebrities 
became  aware  that  their  reckless  lifestyles  were 
leaving  them  open  to  a new  killer  — AIDS. 

The  quality  of  life  in  the  west  is  continuously 
improving  but  we  arc  now  faced  with  the  danger 
of  infection  whenever  wc  make  rash  decisions 
in  bed. 

Hopefully,  now  that  Magic  Johnson  is  the 
most  visible  spokesman  for  AIDS,  people  will 
listen  to  the  safe-sex  message. 

Play  it  safe  and  save  a life  - hopefully  your 
own. 


Beyond 

Survival 

This  supplement 
was  prepared  by 
the  Fall  1991 
Journalism  II 
class. 
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Human  Resources  gets  new  director 


By  Ted  Hodgins 

Colin  MacGregor  was  recently 
appointed  the  new  director  of  the 
college’s  Human  Resources  de- 
partment. 

MacGregor  took  over  from  John 
MacKenzie  who  previously  held 
the  position.  MacKenzie  retains 
his  position  as  vice-president  of 
student  development  and  human 
resources. 

“MacKenzie  felt  that  he  needed 
someone  to  take  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  human  resources  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,”  MacGregor 
said. 

The  Human  Resources  depart- 
ment performs  a variety  of  differ- 
ent functions  at  the  campus, 
including  labor  relations  and  stra- 
tegic planning.  “I  guess  I fit  the 
bill,”  he  said. 

“We  handle  recruitment  of  full- 
time and  part-time  support  staff 
and  faculty.  We  work  with  the 
unions  associated  with  the  school, 
compensation  issues,  health  and 
safety,  benefit  issues  and  human 
resource  planning  and  develop- 
ment. A big  part  of  the  department 
is  cutting  costs  around  the  school 
while  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing high  standards,”  MacGregor 
said. 

“There  has  to  be  a balance  be- 
tween the  impact  on  human  re- 
sources and  our  bottom  line.  Our 
goal  is  to  ensure  that  we  don’t  do 
things  to  save  some  dollars  in  the 
short  term  that  are  going  to  hurt  us 
down  the  road,”  he  said. 

Because  of  the  recession  and 
cuts  in  government  funding, 
MacGregor  said,  hiring  at  the  col- 
lege is  at  a virtual  stand  still. 

“We’re  not  in  an  actual  hiring 
freeze,”  he  said,  “but  we  are  about 
as  close  to  it  as  you  can  get  with- 
out declaring  an  actual  freeze. 


“Whenever  you  have  to  deal 
with  a lot  of  people,  there  will  be 
issues  to  deal  with.  But  I came  in 
fully  prepared. 

“College  president  John  Tibbits 
and  MacKenzie  had  explained  to 
me  the  tough  financial  times  Con- 
estoga Will  be  facing  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years,  so  I haven’t 
been  at  all  surprised.” 

Before  coming  to  the  college, 
MacGregor  was  product  manager 
and  director  of  personnel  at 
Sarnia’s  Novacor  Inc.  (plastics  di- 
vision). He  said  there  is  very  little 


Colin  MacGregor 


difference  between  the  two  posi- 
tions. 

“As  product  manager  I had  to  do 
some  tough  negotiations.  Here  I 
have  to  do  the  same  with  salaries, 
especially  with  the  tough  times  we 
are  in.  I had  to  use  a lot  of  my 
human  resource  skills  when  I was 
working  in  die  corporate  world,  so 
there  really  wasn’t  much  of  a 
change.” 

MacGregor’s  background  is  in 
the  educational  field.  He  was  also 
on  the  board  of  governors  at 
Lambton  College  in  Sarnia  for  six 
years,  two  as  its  chairperson. 

“I  never  strayed  far  from  the  ed- 
ucational field,”  MacGregor  said, 
“I  am  very  interested  in  the  col- 
lege system  and  when  I found  that 
this  position  was  available,  I 


jumped  at  it.  I’ve  been  pretty 
happy  with  it  so  far.” 

Further  cost-cutting  measures 
might  be  in  the  college’s  future, 
but  MacGregor  plans  on  minimiz- 
ing their  impact. 

“We  are  constantly  under  the 
gun  in  terms  of  expenses. 

“This  is  an  area  where  you  can 
do  everything  for  everybody  but 
it’s  going  to  cost  a lot  of  money, 
we  are  in  a situation  where  we 
have  to  provide  ‘X’  number  of 
services  with  ‘X’  number  of  dol- 
lars.” 

However,  MacGregor  said  that 
he  and  his  department  are  under 
very  little  pressure. 

“When  you  are  in  management 
you  almost  always  know  what  the 
budget  situation  is  and  everyone 
involved  is  trying  to  spend  those 
precious  dollars  wisely.” 

MacGregor  said  the  community 
colleges’  financial  system  has 
changed  considerably  since  he 
first  started. 

“When  the  system  first  started 
up  there  was  an  era  where  a lot  of 
dollars  had  to  be  spent.  I can  re- 
member being  shown  a cheque  by 
the  then  president  of  Lambton,  he 
was  basically  saying  ‘when  this 
one’s  gone  they  will  send  me  an- 
other one’,  that’s  the  way  things 
were.” 

MacGregor  believes  that  the 
people  of  Canada  are  through  pay- 
ing higher  and  higher  taxes,  and 
areas  that  depend  on  government 
support  have  to  plan  on  little  or  no 
funding  increases. 

“One  of  the  things  that  attracted 
me  to  Conestoga  was  the  fact  that 
the  college  is  being  managed  stra- 
tegically...it  has  been  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years. 

“That’s  the  focus,  that  whatever 
you  do  fits  into  the  whole  picture, 
the  whole  plan,”  MacGregor  said. 


Jewel  of  a case 


Abdul  Mian,  an  advanced  apprentice  woodworking  student, 
shows  an  oak  Jeweliy  case  he  made  for  his  wife. 

(Photo  by  M L Skomyak) 


Fitness  Evaluations  now  available 

Take  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
to  evaluate  your  physical  and  nutri- 
tional lifestyle. 

Let  our  registered  fitness  instructors  assist 
you  in  developing  a program  that  heips 
you  be  at  your  best. 

Appointments  may  be  booked  at  the 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre. 

Only  $10  for  students  and  members.  All 
others  $25. 


Hiring:  Peer  Heipers 

Diploma  Students 

returning  in  September  1992 


Find  out  how  you  can  work  as  a PEER 
HELPER  for  your  diploma  program  next  year. 


Information  Sessions: 


DSA  WINTER  CARNIVAL 
T-SHIRTS 
Still  Available 
Only  $9 

Please  see  Becky 
in  the  DSA  Activities  Office. 


Don’t  waitl  Limited  quantities  available! 


Doon  Campus 

Tuesday  March  10 
12:30  p.m. -1:30  p.m. 
Room  2C14 
or 

Friday  March  13 
11:30  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Room  2C14 


Waterioo 

Campus 

Wednesday  March  11 
Room  A6 

2 p.m.  - 3 p.m. 

or 

3 p.m.  - 4 p.m. 


Guelph 

Campus 

Thursday  March  1 2 
Main  Office 
Meeting  Room 
11  a.m.  - noon 
or 

noon  - 1 p.m. 


The  Tradition  Rocks  On 

1992  Conestoga  College 
Homegrown  Talent  Night 
Thurs.  March  26.  1992 
8 p.m. 

Doon  Cafeteria 
Tickets:  $3  advance 


Be  Part  Of  It— Peer  Helping  Service 


Available  in  DSA  Activities  Office 
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McEwen  manages  to  keep  the  school  entertained 


By  Ted  Hodgins 

Keeping  people  entertained. 
That’s  what  Conestoga  College’s 
Shawn  McEwen  has  been  doing 
for  the  past  year. 

McEwen  is  the  Doon  Student 
Association’s  entertainment  man- 
ager and  a third-year  broadcast- 
ing-radio and  television  student. 
His  term  as  the  entertainment 
manager  ends  April  30. 

“It’s  been  a great  experience 
because  it  gave  me  a chance  to 
learn  a little  about  the  business. 

“I  got  to  try  new  things  and  be 
the  master  for  ceremonies  of  dif- 
ferent events.  I’ve  really  enjoyed 
it,”  McEwen  said. 


His  main  job  is  planning  and 
setting  up  DSA  sponsored 
events  for  the  college  commu- 
nity. Getting  people  to  come  to 
the  event  is  also  a big  part. 

“Motivating  people,  I think  has 
been  the  hardest  part  of  my  job.  I 
just  find  that  it’s  hard  to  get  people 
involved  in  these  events  that  we 
spend  so  much  time  planning  out.” 
McEwen  tries  to  look  ahead  to 
coming  events.  “Maybe  an  event 
doesn’t  get  5,000  students  in- 
volved, maybe  we  only  get  five 
or  10.  But  what  happens  next 
year  when  we  have  20  or  30  stu- 
dents? We’re  starting  to  build 
from  the  bottom  up. 

“We  are  trying  to  establish  a good 


reputation  here  at  the  school  and 
once  we  get  that,  more  people 
will  show  up  for  the  events.” 
Although  attendance  hasn’t  al- 
ways been  great,  McEwen  said 
he  has  enjoyed  the  challenge. 

“There  were  times  that  people 
did  come  out  and  get  into 
the  events,  so  I was  generally 
pleased  how  things  turned  out.” 
McEwen  recommends  this  po- 
sition to  anyone  interested  in  the 
entertainment  business. 

“It  is  a very  attractive  position, 
and  the  experience  of  working 
with  the  student  council  was 
quite  beneficial,”  McEwen  said. 

“It  was  nice  to  have  the  respon- 
sibility that  comes  with  having 


one  of  the  key  positions  at  the 
school.” 

McEwen  said  anyone  interested 
should  look  into  it  soon. 

“People  should  come  and  find 
out  more  about  the  position.  My 
recommendation  is  for  people  to 
step  forward  and  say  Tm  inter- 
ested in  this  position  what  can  I 
leam  about  it  now?’  ” 

Even  though  his  stint  as  enter- 
tainment manager  is  almost  up, 
McEwen  isn’t  resting  on  his 
laurels. 

‘There  are  still  a couple  of 
events  coming  up,  like  the  home- 
grown talent  night  and  a couple 
of  nooners,  I hope  to  see  you  all 
out  there,”  McEwen  said. 


lb  help  you  fill  out 
your  income  tax  return 


Extended  hours 


V From  February  24  to  April  30,  we  offer  an  “after  hours”  phone 
^ service  from  5 p.m.  to  9 p.m.,  Monday  through  Thursday. 

You  can  also  call  T.I.P.S.  Info-Tax,  our  automated  phone  service, 
24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week,  for  recorded  information  on  selected  topics. 


No-calculation  returns 


To  make  things  easier,  we’ve  designed  two  simpler  tax  returns 
that  don’t  have  any  calculations. 

These  optional  remrns  are  great  for  people  with  straightforward 
tax  situations.  If  you’re  under  65,  you  can  use  the  “Short.” 

If  you’re  65  or  over,  the  “65  Plus”  is  for  you.  Whatever  return 
you  use,  you  should  fill  out  only  one. 


Make  sure  your  return  is  not  delayed 

Lots  of  people  fill  out  their  tax  return  with  great  care,  only  to 
miss  details  that  can  make  all  the  difference.  For  example,  if 
your  address  is  incomplete  or  incorrect,  your  refund  could  be 
delayed  or  sent  to  the  wrong  place. 

If  you  will  be  moving,  write  the  new  address  on  your  return, 
or  if  you  don’t  know  it  yet,  please  call  us  to  let  us  know  as 
soon  as  you  can  so  we  can  update  your  file. 


Another  important  detail  is  attaching  all  the  slips  and 
receipts  that  support  your  claims  for  credits  and 
deductions.  If  any  are  missing,  your  return  may 
get  held  up  while  we  contact  you  for  the  infoimation. 


We^re  making  it  easier. 


1^1 


Revenue  Canada 
Taxation 


Revenu  Canada 
Impot 


Canada 


Shawn  McEwen 


Doon  Student 
Association  is 
now  accepting 
applications  for  the 
following  positions: 

Entertainment 

Manager 

Pub  Manager 

Treasurer 

Assistant  Pub 
Manager 

Assistant 

Activities 

Co-ordinator 

Applications  will 
be  accepted  until 

March  27  at  noon. 

Applications  are 
available  in  the 
DSA 

Administration  Office. 


DSA  - EXPERIENCE  IT! 


Nominations  are  now 
being  accepted  for 
the  annual  DSA-Ath- 
letics  Awards  Night. 

Nominate  someone  you 
feel  has  made  a difference 
to  the  coilege  for  the  fol- 
lowing awards: 

Certificate  of 
Appreciation 

Award  of  Distinction 

Award  of  Exceiience 

Nominations  will  be  ac- 
cepted at  the  DSA  admin- 
istration or  Activities  Office 
until  Friday  March.  26  at  noon. 


DSA  executives  and 
assistants  not  eligible. 
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Women  win  gold  at  Humber  College 


By  John  L.  Tachauer 

The  women’s  indoor  soccer  Con- 
dors shut  down  all  competition  at 
an  invitational  tournament  at  Hum- 
L J^CoUege  in  Toronto  on*March  1 , 
'^Ipturing  the  gold  medal  in  the 
tournament. 

It  was  Conestoga  College’s  sec- 
ond indoor  soccer  gold  medal  in  as 
many  months. 

The  Condors  began  the  weekend 
tournament  by  shutting  out  St. 
Lawrence  College  of  Kingston  3-0, 
despite  a badly  sprained  ankle  suf- 
fer^ by  Penny  English.  She  was 
out  for  the  rest  of  the  tournament. 

Jaimi  Prentice  scored  the  first 
goal  for  the  Condors,  coralling  a 
loose  ball  and  kicking  it  past  the  St. 
Lawrence  goaltender. 

Later  in  the  game,  Conestoga  took 
advantage  of  a scoring  chance 
when  the  ball  was  loose  in  front  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  net  Jen  McK- 


night  was  the  quickest  to  it,  giving 
the  Condors  a 2-0  lead. 

Christine  Welsand  rounded  out 
the  scoring. 

“Her  speed  carried  her  around  two 
defenders  and  she  kicked  a hard 
drive  past  the  goaltender,”  said 
Condor  coach  Geoff  Johnstone. 

Condor  netminder  Corky  ^Hebert 
preserved  the  shutout. 

In  game  two,  a goal  by  Welsand, 
her  second  of  the  tournament,  was 
enough  to  give  the  Condors  a 1-0 
win  over  Humber. 

Because  the  Condors  had  already 
qualified  for  the  finals,  no  overtime 
penalty  shots  were  necessary  in  a 
scoreless  game  three  against  Sheri- 
dan College. 

Hebert  was  a superb  goalkeeper, 
getting  her  third  shutout  of  the  tour- 
nament. 

‘The  Condors  slowed  the  game 
down  and  played  conservatively,” 
said  Johnstone. 


In  the  finals,  another  shutout  by 
Hebert  gave  the  Condors  the  gold 
medal  as  Conestoga  shut  down  St. 
Lawrence  2-0. 

Shannon  Flach  scored  the  first 
goal  of  the  game.  “Flach  worked 
very  hard  in  the  goal  area  and  fi- 
nally banked  a shot  in  off  one  of  the 
defenders,”  said  Johnstone. 

Mary  Sue  Shortreed  split  the  St. 
Lawrence  defenders  to  hammer 
home  the  Condors’  second  goal  of 
the  game. 

“Given  the  absence  of  goalkeeper 
Robin  Butler  and  the  early  injury  of 
captain  Penny  English,  this  was  a 
superb  performance,”  said 
Johnstone. 

“Of  special  note  was  the  stand-in 
goaltending  of  Hebert  and  the  de- 
fending of  Marlene  Ford,  Laura 
Furler,  Sheri  Sutherland  and  espe- 
cially Caroline  Murphy.  Together, 
they  combined  to  shut  down  all  op- 
ponents.” 


Condor  nightmare  ends  basketball  season 


By  John  L.  Tachauer 

The  women’s  basketball  Condors 
suffered  through  the  first  half  of  the 
final  game  of  the  regular  season,  a 
game  they  would  soon  like  to  for- 
get. 

Conestoga  College’s  10  fouls, 
compared  to  Fanshawe  College’s 
five,  were  a contributing  factor  in 
the  first  half,  as  Fanshawe  humili- 
ated the  Condors  314  at  the  Ken- 
neth E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre 
on  Feb.  2.  Fanshawe  eventually 
won  65-34. 


Six  of  Fanshawe’s  3 1 points  in  the 
first  half  were  collected  from  suc- 
cessful foul  shots. 

Another  Condor  problem  was  the 
number  of  turnovers  which  resulted 
in  many  unnecessary  opposition 
points. 

The  only  bright  spot  for  the  Con- 
dors in  the  first  half  was  Dhana 
Clements’s  performance.  She 
scored  all  four  points  for  Con- 
estoga, but  failed  to  capture  a point 
in  two  foul  shot  attempts. 

The  tables  were  turned  in  the  sec- 
ond half  in  favor  of  Conestoga,  of- 


fensively and  defensively. 

Defensively,  the  Condors  com- 
mitted just  four  fouls,  while 
Fanshawe  had  11.  And  it  showed, 
as  Conestoga  connected  for  10  foul 
shot  points  in  the  second  half,  com- 
pared to  Fanshawe’s  one. 

Clements  led  the  Condors  in  scor- 
ing with  14  points,  while  Karen 
Beaton  was  next  with  six. 

Tracy  Murray  led  Fanshawe  Col- 
lege with  11  points. 

The  Conestoga  Condors’s  final 
season  record  stands  at  1-12 , their 
worst  record  in  several  years. 


Athletes  of  the  week 


Ian  Morgan  of  the  men’s 
hockey  Condors  has  been  named 
male  athlete  of  the  week.  Morgan 
collected  one  goal  and  six  assists 
in  the  games  against  Niagara  and 
Erie  Community  Colleges. 

Morgan  is  in  his  third  year  of  the 
mechanical  engineering  technol- 
ogy program  at  Doon  campus. 

■ f - ni  J » 




Karen  Bestton  oi  the  women’s 
basketball  Condors  has  been 
named  female  athlete  of  the 
week.  She  collected  12  points  in 
the  final  game  of  the  season 
against  Fanshawe  C^U^e. 

Beaton  is  enrolled  in  her  first 
year  of  the  nursing  program  at 
Doon  campus. 


(Advertisement) 


Intramural  Team  of  the  Year 

The  Intramural  Team  of  the  Year  will  be  selected 
prior  to  the  Awards  Banquet.  This  team  should 
show  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
intramurals  or  have  been  involved  in  a number 
of  activitiesjhroughout  the  year  under  the  same 

name. 


Selection  is  also  based  on  the  following  criteria: 


1.  A team  with  enthusiasm  that  has  shown  good 
sportsmanship. 

2.  A team  that  has  displayed  considerable 
effort  (ie.  has  a good  number  of  participants  in 
attendance  at  every  game,  but  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  oe  in  top  place.) 

3.  A team  that  has  had  good  winMoss  scores,  or 
that  has  made  it  to  the  nnals  in  several  leagues 
or  tournaments. 

4.  To  be  recognized  as  a team  member,  a 
person  must  play  in  60  per  cent  of  ail  league 
games  and  be  eligible  for  the  playoffs  and  also 
play  in  two  or  more  league  games. 

Please  return  all  nomination  forms  to  the  recreation  centre 


Do  you  shop  at  Zehrs? 

Conestoga  College’s  Athletics 

Department  needs  YOUR  help. 

Save  your  Zehrs  tapes  and  drop  them 
off  in  boxes  located  in  the  Recreation 
j ppentre,  outside  the  DSA  Administration 
Office  and  at  the  employee  lounge  in 
the  administration  building. 

Help  support  varsity  athletes! 

All  proceeds  go  towards 
athletic  scholarships. 

Thanks  for  your  support! 


For  nnore  information  call  ext.  386. 


MAKE  A DIFFERENCE 

Nominations  are  still  being  accepted  for: 

President 

Vice-president  Communications 
Vice-president  Administration 


Deadline  for  nominations  is  Thursday  March  12  at 
noon.  All  nomination  forms  must  be  returned  to  the 
DSA  Administration  Office 


CRITERIA 


In  accordance  to  clauses  3.01  and  6.02  of  the  Doon  Student 
Association  constitution,  all  candidates  for  the  position  of 
President,  Vice-president  Communications  and  Vice-president 
Administration  must  be  full-time,  activity  fee  paying 
students  during  the  length  of  their  term,  and  must  have 
maintained  a minimum  "C"  average  for  the  previous  semester. 


DS  A E L E CT  IONS  ’92  ~ BE  PART  OF  IT  I 


i 


Chiller  Graduate  Program 


>750 


CASH  REBATE 

on  the  1992  Chrysler  vehicle  of  your  choice 
in  addition  to  any  other  incentives 
PLUS  NO  PAYMENTS  FOR  3 MONTHS 
on  selected  offerst 


til  you  nmncc  »I  regular  rales  tor  48  raonllis,  you  may  choose  to  deter  your  Aral  raomhiy  payment  tor  90  days.  Vbu  will  pay  Ihe  amount  tlnanced  and  InleresI  ft 
Ihe  48  monlh  Icrm  over  45  monlhs(45  equal  monthly  payments  with  a 3-month  delay  to  tirst  Installment),  Chrysler  Ctnlll  Canada  Ltd.  approval  reoulred,  Ottci 
appUa  to  retail  purchases  for  personal  use  only.  Other  Chrysler  special  reduced  finance  rale  programs  cannot  be  combined  with  this  dcterral  offer  Purchase  an 
take  delivery  of  any  eligible  vehicle  no  later  than  December  31, 1992  from  a participating  dealer.  !iee  dealer  for  details. 


Chrysler  starts  you  on  your  way! 

V50  Cash  Rebate 


in  addition  to  any  other  incentives 

PLUS  NO  PAYMENTS  FOR  3 MONTHS 


on  selected  offers! 


Please  complete; 

Name: 

Street: City: 

Province: Postal  Code: 

Telephone:  

Bring  this  cerilflcate  to  the  Dodge-Plymouth  or  Jcep/Eagle  dealer  of  your  choice  to 
receive  your  cash  rebate 

Spoke  GR 1992 


CHRYSLER© 

Dll  t|0U 
have  to  do 
is  drive 
one. 


Plymouth  Laser 

Sizzling  looks  and 
hot  performance 
From  $13,735** 


Eagle  Summit 

A sporty  Japanese-built  sedan 

From  $10,870** 


Jeep  YJ 

The  fun-to-drive  convertible 

From  $12,165** 


Eagle  Talon 

Driving  excitement  from 
an  award-winner 

From  $16,205** 


Plymouth  Sundance/ 
Dodge  Shadow 

Sporty  good  looks  at  an 
affordable  price 
From  $9,995** 


You’ve  worked  hard  for  your  education.  And  now  Chrysler  wants  to  start  you 
on  your  way  with  incredible  savings  on  your  first  new  car  or  truck. 

Whatever  your  taste,  from  the  dynamic,  affordable  Colt  to  the  adventurous 
Jeep  YJ  to  the  sleek  Eagle  Talon,  you’ll  save  an  additional  $750  on  any  new  1992 
Chrysler  vehicle  of  your  choice! 

Make  the  best  deal  you  can  at  any  Dodge-Plymouth  or  Jeep/Eagle  dealership, 
then  present  the  certificate  below  for  an  additional  savings  of  $750! 

And  there’s  more  good  news.  You  can  defer  your  payments  for  three 
months  on  Chrysler  Credit  approved  financed  purchases  on  48-month  terms  on 
selected  offers.  You  will  pay  the  full  amount,  but  Chrysler  understands  that 
when  you’re  first  starting  out,  this  deferral  option  gives  you  a little  extra  time  to 
start  you  on  your  way.  f 

It’s  that  simple.  And  that  affordable! 


Visit  your  Dodge-Plymouth  or  Jeep/Eagle  dealer  today  for  a test-drive. 
Experience  the  Chrysler  difference  for  yourself. 

Buy  with  Confidence 

With  Chrysler’s  Otmer’s  Choice  Protection  Plan,  you  can  choose  between  our 
7-year/115, 000-kilometre  Powertrain  Warranty  combined  with  a 1-year/ 
20,000-kilometre  bumper-to-bumper  Basic  Warranty,  OR  our  3-year/60,000- 
kilometre  bumper-to-bumper  Basic  Warranty.  (For  Imports  and  Laser/Talon 
models  only,  the  3/60  Basic  Warranty  choice  includes  a 5-year/100,000-km 
Powertrain  Warranty.)  It’s  your  choice  and  there’s  no  deductible!  * 

•Some  restrictions  apply.  See  dealer  for  details. 

• 'Manufacturer’s  suggested  retail  price  base  vehicle  as  at  January  1, 1992 . Price  is  subject  to  change.  Price  excludes 
freight,  licence,  tax  and  insurance.  Dealer  order  may  be  necessary.  Dealer  may  seU  for  less.  Offer  avaUable  until 
December  31, 1992.  Vehicles  may  not  be  exactly  as  shown. 


Plymouth  Colt  200 

A higb-spirited  car  with  style 

From  $9,380** 


